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Much as that which Hegel accomplished as pedagogue de- 
mands recognition; still, that which had greatest scientific 
significance, which he wrought out all in quiet during his 
rectorate, and which grew up to him partly from the ever 
newly formed dictata of which he made use in his lectures, 
was the elaboration of the Logic, which appeared, like the 
Phenomenology, at an unfavorable time, in the midst of the 
great war of nations in Europe. 

The Logic should make only the beginning of the system 
of science, to which the Phenomenology had furnished an 
_ introduction in so far as it had had, as its result, from the 
development of consciousness, the conception of absolute 
knowledge. This stand-point of self-consciousness, in which 
the antithesis of subject and object was absolutely cancelled, 
was to unfold itself in the organic form of free, self-subsistent 
idea. Inasmuch as, in the depiction ofsthe embryonic plan 
of the Hegelian system, the historical connection of his Logic 
with Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason has been already given, 
we will here revert to this no further than is unavoidably 
necessary in order to characterize the position which Hegel’s 
Logic assumes in science, and from which alone its form and 
its language can be rightly understood and judged. 

The general problem transmitted from Kant to Hegel was 


to develop the idea of pure reason in the totality of its deter- 
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minations in such a manner that the understanding, which 
with Kant remained master of reason and prescribed for it 
boundaries which it must not transcend, should subordinate 
itself to reason as its tool. To this end it was necessary to 
rescue the categories from the uncritical dead form in which 
they had been adopted by Kant from the old formal logic. The 
latter had selected its distinctions only empirically. There 
are, according to it, ideas, judgments, syllogisms, in manifold 
form, just as there are negroes, Mongolians, &c., in manifold 
varieties. The determinations were found ready made in 
tradition, only always differently arranged by logicians, fur- 
nished with more or less illustrations, and in general brought 
into relation to more or less matter entirely foreign to them- 
selves. Hegel now demanded that the idea of reason, as that 
of the logical idea, should develop itself in a connection in 
Which every determination must be mediated as necessary, 
but at the same time, likewise, should mediate another. The 
categories could not, therefore, appear as fixed, unmoved 
conceptions of the understanding, but they are essentially 
dialectic, i.e. they pass through themselves over into other 
and opposite conceptions, quality into quantity, something 
into other, one into many, essence into appearance, ground 
into consequence, content into form, substantiality into caus- 
ality, cause into effect, general into special, &c. It must, 
therefore, be shown how an idea is changed in and through 
its development, i.e. how it advances to the idea which is the 
opposite of itself, which emerges from its sublation [disso- 
lution] as its positive result; for negation does not come 
from without to the idea, but it produces its negation itself 
from within outward. All ideas of pure reason make up, 
therefore, a system in which the lower is richer in extent but 
poorer in content, while the higher is poorer in extent and 
richer in content, inasmuch as the latter embraces in itself, 
as steps of its formation, all that have gone before it; for it 
is higher only in that it includes in itself all that is presup- 
posed by it, through a determination which has power to 
transcend it and to sublate it into itself. The higher step not 
only preserves the lower in itself, but also changes them, in 
that it elevates them to itself. 

The correctness of this problem in apprehending the deter- 
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minations of pure reason as dialectic, is to be granted through- 
out. The science of logic, which treats of the laws of thought, 
contradicts itself when it presents these laws in a formless 
shape, as an inorganic mass, as a medley of fixed ideas. 
Thinking—the final ground of all motion, of all life—cannot 
be unmoved and lifeless in itself. Ofthe necessity of this 
problem, by the solution of which Kant’s Critique was eman- 
cipated from the enchantment of the understanding, Hegel 
was entirely conscious, and so said that he must re-form the 
Logic from the very beginning. 

The second special problem bequeathed from Kant to He- 
gel lay in the solution of the old metaphysics by means of 
logic. Fichte and Schelling, Kant’s immediate successors, 
had neither a logic nor a metaphysics, but, with them all, the 
elements of these sciences had become moments of conscious- 
ness. Hegel returned to a metaphysics within logic, by de- 
veloping the categories of Kant, and by making them precede 
the idea of the universal. He declared the determinations, 
quality, quantity, relation, modality, to be definitions of Be- 
ing in itself, as categories of objective logic, in distinction 
from idea, judgment, syllogism, as the moments of subjective 
logic. The metaphysics of logic should be made to consist in 
the-fact that the latter is the ideal archetype of all reality. 
The idea of pure reason is the prius of all concrete reality, 
which is rational only in so far as it is thought in itself, and 
is, therefore, thinkable for us. The idea as logical, to speak 
like Kant, is the ideal prototype of nature and of mind. In 
the idea of reason, e.g., the pure idea of quality exists; in 
nature, qualities—red, yellow, sweet, sour, hard, soft, rough, 
smooth, heavy, light, &c.—exist. So also in mind, dull, 
shrewd, upright, false, strong, weak, &c. The idea of quality 
in itself is, therefore, that of pure quality, because in that 
real quality it gains existence, but itself is no definite qual- 
ity. The same is true of quantity, &c. 

Consequently, all those ideas must be excluded from logic 
which belong to nature or to mind, like the conception of life, 
which falls to nature; or the knowledge of the true, or the 
willing of the good, which fall to mind. In this Hegel is still 
biassed by Kant, who applied the dialectic to the ideas of . 
soul, world, and God. The idea of the absolute idea, purely 
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as idea, Hegel seems not to have regarded as significant 
enough, and therefore he determined it further as life, and as 
knowledge of the true, and as willing of the good. The sci- 
ence of the logical idea must also, in conclusion, sublate 
[cancel] itself, i.e. pass over to nature; but it does not follow 
hence that it must itself develop the idea of life in which na- 
ture reaches itself as idea. 

With respect to the idea of mind this difficulty exists, viz. 
that the idea of reason is unthinkable without that of mind, 
for reason is the totality of the abstract determinations of 
thinking, but thinking exists, in actw, only as the activity 
of a thinking subject; hence ordinary logic takes it up psy- 
chologically from the stand-point of knowledge, and inquires 
how we come to form ideas, judgments, and syllogisms. But 
with the determinations of thinking as such, it is found that 
they are independent in themselves, and are valid not only 
for thinking, but for all being. They are law not merely for 
our ideal subjectivity, but no less for all real objectivity. It 
is by virtue of this that they can appear as the neutral indif- 
ference of nature and mind in the autonomy and autarchy of 
the logical idea; in which, however, it must not be forgotten 
that the principle of reason, the ground of its existence, is 
ultimately the absolute mind itself. When Hegel said inthe 
preface to his Logic, that it presents the truth as it is un- 
veiled, he sought thus to express that the categories of rea- 
son are the absolute form, without which neither nature nor 
mind can be thought. It would be impossible to think the 
concrete —star, plant, animal, fantasy, action, family, &c.— 
without the abstract determination of reason; the latter are 
contained, therefore, in the concrete as its unity, difference, 
ground, &c., but in a concrete manner; for nature and mind 
are not merely the veil of pure reason, as though they were 
related only externally to it, as though they presented only 
a masked reason, but, compared with the abstract form of 
reason, they are as it were higher forms of the idea. Hege- 
lians misunderstand Hegel when they behave as if in all 
philosophy only logic were ultimately concerned, of which 
nature and mind properly are only superfluous translations. 

Still another expression of Hegel, in the same place, has 
led to many disputes. He said that the Logic could be 
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regarded as the exposition of God as He was before the crea- 
tion, of nature, and of the finite mind. This has been received 
as though he had put the conception of the logical idea in 
the place of God. All Hegelians who are pantheists, or athe- 
ists, or Logo-theists, make the idea of God vanish in that of 
reason, and regard logic as the fortunate destruction of all 
theology. It is still not to be left out of account that Hegel 
himself distinguished, on the one hand, between reason and 
God, and, on the other, between God and the finite mind. 
He says, when we abstract from nature and from the finite 
mind, and therefore from ourselves, only the abstraction of 
pure thinking remains. God can then be determined only 
as Logos. He is, then, pure Being, absolute essence, idea in 
itself. He would say that philosophy concerns itself only 
with definitions of the absolute, and that hence those of rea- 
son are in and for themselves divine. To obviate misunder- 
standing, he declared later in the Encyclopedia that of the 
categories only the first and third, but not the second, could 
have validity as definitions of God; for only the former were 
‘affirmative, while the later, intermediate between them, was 
negative; e.g. quality, quantity, measure, make up the onto- 
logical trichotomy. Thus I must think of God as the essence 
of all qualities as well as the measure of all things, but not as 
quantity, because as infinite He transcends all quantitative 
limitations ; thus I must think of Him as essence and reality, 
but not as phenomenon, &c. Hegel exhibits here an imper- 
fect reserve, which was first developed into greater clearness 
and distinctness in his lectures on the proofs of the existence 
of God. 
The unmistakable enthusiasm with which Hegel was 
wont to speak of the Logic, has its cause in the absolute 
_ interest of ‘science, and of thinking in general, in the cate- 
gories. Can these be fortuitous? Can there be now this, 
now that significance arbitrarily given to a category? Cer- 
tainly not. In common life, to be sure, we carelessly use 
related categories promiscuously. We speak of something 
and thing, essence and substance, reality and actuality, 
ground and cause, &., as equivalents in meaning; but in 
science we must undertake a critical sifting. If these most 
general ideas are not fortuitous but necessary, they must 
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hang together among themselves, and make up an accord- 
ant totality in which every determination results only from 
a mediation which concerns only it. The uncritical con- 
sciousness lays hold of now this, now that category, accord- 
ing to its needs, and operates therewith as well as it can; the 
scientific consciousness, on the contrary, renders account of 
the categories, and limits each to its appropriate sphere. We 
uncritically apply, e.g., the category of thingness to every 
possible object. We apply it rightly in naming, e.g., a lump 
of sugar, or a thimble; but if any one should name family, 
or state, or poetry, a thing, we should ourselves take offence 
in common conversational language. Hegel has, therefore, 
rightly apprehended the problem of the science of the logical 
idea, even if his solution of it may be contested in single 
points. Itis impossible that those determinations, from the 
truth of which all other truth in thought depends, should not 
be necessary. My caprice must not decree what is to be un- 
derstood by being, essence, phenomenon, content, form, &c. 
My caprice cannot decide which idea has to develop itself 
earlier, which later, in this logical cosmos. Let it be under- 
taken with a single idea, in order to show the truth of what 
has been said. Let any one undertake to say what effect is, 
and he is obliged to go back from it to cause. Can he rest 
at cause? No; cause leads to the idea of substance, which is 
active, and from which the change of being which we desig- 
nate as effect arises. But what is substance? Substance is 
a reality subsisting through itself, in contrast to a merely 
accidental existence which definitely is only in and through 
another definite being. Thus, analytically, we can ever 
retrogress until we arrive at the general conception of Being, 
of pure Being without predicates, beyond or beneath which 
nothing more can be thought. Or, let the contrary method 
be followed. Let us ask ourselves— What arises from 
effect? Obviously, a new effect; i.e. the effect becomes itself, 
in turn, a cause. When an officer in a battle gives to his sol- 
diers the command to jire, this word is an effect of his think- 
ing, and considered as sound, of his vocal organs. But this 
effect becomes the cause of the soldiers’ discharging their 
weapons. This effect becomes cause that, of the hostile sol- 
diers, some are killed or wounded. This effect becomes cause 
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that they either energetically resist the attack, or flee, &c. 
There arises, therefore, an infinite progress. At the same 
time the idea of cause and effect is changed into that of reci- 
procity ; action invariably follows reaction, &c. Thus think- 
ing pursues its onward way synthetically through deduction, 
until here, too, it arrives at an ultimate, viz. the idea, which 
in the causal process of substances constitutes the principle of 
their activity. In the adduced example, one would proceed 
in concreto from soldiers to armies, from armies to nations, 
from nations to their wars, from wars to history, from history 
to freedom, which is the idea of mind. The process goes no 
farther. All the remaining categories lie midway between 
the idea of the being without predicates and that of the idea, 
which is the unity of the particular idea and its reality. 
Included in logic are the determinations of being, of essence, 
of idea, in all their differences,—still themselves the content, 
to the universality of which nature and history are related as 
examples. 

Over against the fulness of the concrete idea in nature and 
history, the cosmos of the logical idea with its abstract cate- 
gories appears in fact as a world of shadows. It is remarka- 
ble that Hegel is so often reproached with offering up the 
world of blooming life to idea as to a desolate Hades. Can 
Hegel make the abstract something other than it is? Is not, 
then, this abstract contained in the concrete as its logical 
soul, just as the shades in Hades are not absolutely’ dead, 
but are departed souls that must drink blood in order to 
make themselves apprehensible? Hegel himself designated 
the logical ideas as pure essences, souls; and so, too, they 
are with him as they are in reality; but what is the logic 
of so many logicians? Not a Hades, in which souls longing 
for life drift about, but a church-yard, into which the bones 
of the corpses of ideas are desolately and promiscuously 
thrown. 

If Hegel sought to present the connection of the categories 
as in itself self-producing, he must make each one to appear 
analogously, as a special formation of the logical idea, the 
same as he did in the Phenomenology with the different. 
stand-points of consciousness. It has been supposed that he 
changed categories into individualities, and reduced them to 
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speculative poetical figures that waver past like the shapes 
in Goethe’s masquerade procession. In order to gain a clear 
conception of Hegel’s process, it is only necessary to institute 
the attempt to make any category develop itself with per- 
fect objectivity, and without mixing in, one’s own personality. 
As soon as it is no longer said, e.g., we pass over now from 
quality to quantity, or, in another form, after we have dis- 
posed of the conception of quality, we come now to that of 
quantity, &c.; but when quality shall sublate [develop] itself 
into quantity, it will be found that quite another language 
will be used. It will be seen how the idea of quality changes 
with each progressive distinction which is made, until finally 
through itself it projects the determination opposed to it 
(that of the indifferent external boundary) on itself, and 
thereby passes over into the category of quantity. It is true 
that Hegel has constructed a new language for logic; -but this 
was a necessity, which moreover had the advantage of being 
truly German, without lapsing into a fantastic purism. How 
far the effect of this most admirable language extends, must 
by no means be overlooked. We read everywhere that the 
Logic was composed in a very dark, oracle-like tone, which 
must frighten the “uninitiated” from its study; but far 
rather, such remarks themselves are intended to create the 
prejudice which frightens students from it. I will here ex- 
tract a few passages at random from the Logic, and then let 
it be asked whether they are written plainly, whether they 
are German, whether they are in good taste, and how they 
should be written otherwise. In the doctrine of extensive 
and intensive guantwm, e.g. in the elucidation of their differ- 
ence, he says: 


“ Degree: is thus determinate eee, quantum, but not 
at the same time multitude, or the Plural within itself; it is 
only aplurality ; plurality is the plural aggregated in simple 
determination, extant-being gone back into being-for-self. 
Its determinateness must, indeed, be expressed by a number 
as the most perfect determinate being of quantum; but it is 
not a sum, but simple, only one degree. + When we speak of 
10, 20 degrees, the quantum which has so many degrees is 
the tenth, twentieth degree, and not the amount or sum of the 
same: in that case it would be extensive; but it is only one, 
the tenth, twentieth degree. It contains the determinateness 
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which lies in the enumeration 10, 20, but does not contain it 
as plural; but it is the number as sublated [cancelled] enu- 
meration, as simple determinateness.” 


What is there to be changed in this?—We take the liberty of 
extracting from the doctrine of the idea of Actuality another 
passage, in which the difference between might [Macht] and 
power [ Gezalt] is described : 


“Power [external constraint] is the phenomenon of might, 
or itis might as external. Might is, however, external only 
in so far as the causal substance, in its action, i.e. in its pos- 
iting of itself, is at the same time presupposing, i.e. posits 
itself as sublated. Hence, conversely, an act of power is none 
the less an act of might. It is only an Other presupposed by 
itself upon which the powerful cause works; its working 
thereon is negative relation to itself, or the manifestation of 
itself. The passive is independent, which is only posited; 
something broken within itself—a reality which is condition, 
and, indeed, condition in its truth, viz. a reality which is only 
a possibility; or, conversely, inherent being, that is, only 
determinateness of inherent being, only passive. It is, hence, 
not only possible, but necessary, for him on whom power is 
exerted, to exert power; whatever has power over another, | 
has it because it is the might thereof, which thereby mani- 
fests itself and the other. Passive substance is posited b 
power only as that which it in truth is, especially because it 
is the simple Positive or immediate substance only in order 
to be posited. The prerogative of being a condition is the 
semblance of immediateness, which real causality strips off 
of it. Through the penetrating influence of another power, 
justice is thus done to passive substance. What it loses is 
the above immediateness, substantiality foreign to it. What 
it receives as foreign to it, viz. to become determined as a 
posited being, is its own determination.” 


How plainly and how strikingly all this is said! Let the 
experiment be made on one example to see whether Hegel’s 
inflections must necessarily be used. The vital, e.g., is the 
might which exerts power upon the inorganic world; the in- 
organic—air, light, water, &c.—is immediately present over 
against the Vital; the Vital presupposes it as its condition. 
But in laying hold on it, it ceases to be self-subsisting in 
respect to the might of life, and is sublated by it. In this 
sublation, might manifests itself as power, which manifests 
at the same time itself and that which it determines as pas- 
sive to it. Thus the sculptor who exerts power upon a block 
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of marble, in order to make a statue of it; thus the teacher 
who exerts power upon the intelligence of a child, in order 
to make therefrom a cultivated understanding, &c. In this 
metaphysical category morality is, of course, not involved; 
might may not conduct itself with injustice, as if potestas 
and jus were ethically the same, but only causality is in- 
volved. Ordinary consciousness receives much only from the 
side of activity or passivity, without bringing both determin- 
ations together in the unity of reciprocity. Men complain, 
e.g., that the state exerts power in taxation, or in enforcing 
military duty; but forget that the state is their own sub- 
stance, without which they can possess no property and 
would enjoy no personal safety. How far a government may 
impose too many burdens on the citizens, &c., is another 
question. 

Hegel’s style made great progress in the Logic, The lan- 
guage of the Phenomenology, full of spirit, pervaded with 
an ironical tone, artistic in bold pictures, often highly pa- 
thetic in its descriptions, mystic in its imagery, only recurs 
when Hegel regards indignantly the want of confidence in 
the mind to recognize truth, or the frippery of formal logic, 
or the hypocrisy and bad preéminence of positive sciences. 
Otherwise he writes entirely to the point, and with pedago- 
gical regard for his readers. Neither does he fail, at im- 
portant points, to adduce the history of science, and to 
show how the idea of being-in-itself belongs to the Eleatics ; 
that of becoming, to Heraclitus; that of the One, to Leu- 
cippus and Democritus; that of quantity, to Pythagoras; 
that of measure, of identity, of difference, and of ground, to 
Leibnitz; that of the Negative, to the Skeptics; that of the 
thing-in-itself, and of phenomenon, to Kant; that of content 
and form, of matter and form, to Aristotle; that of substance, 
to Spinoza; that of the general idea, to Plato; that of the 
absolute idea, to Plato, Aristotle, and Kant. His Logic al- 
lowed no true principle of science which had ever made an 
epoch in its history, to escape it. But that which appears in 
the history of philosophy in connection ‘with a thousand-fold 
other relations, enters the Logic as a simple idea in its sys- 
‘tematic place. 

Where it seemed necessary to him, he made remarks and 
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digressions, of which that upon the idea of the differential 
calculus, under the category of quantitative infinity, is one 
of the most weighty, to which, in the second edition of the 
Logic, only that upon Berzelius’ theory of chemical affinity, 
and Berthollet’s critique, can be compared. He would never 
have resolved upon such a casual, loose form of expression 
in the Phenomenology ; for that needed to be a plastic, defi- 
nite, beautifully articulated work of art. Now clearness of 
understanding was his supreme aim; the esthetic design, to 
form out of the Logic a scientific work of art, was not lost 
sight of, but it became subordinate to didactic necessity. 

As pedagogue, he had learned also the art of exemplifica- 
tion, and knew how to make good use of it in the Logic. He 
had acquired the tact of remarking where and how an illus- - 
tration was necessary to the reader. He speaks, for example, 
of the formal syllogism, and seeks to show that it can attri- 
bute to the same subject contradictory determinations because 
it can make of the different sides of the subject a medius ter- 
minus. The conclusion can accordingly be correct in form, 
yet false in content. This he explains by illustrations: 


“When from the medius terminus of sensuousness the con- 
clusion is reached that man is neither good nor bad, because 
neither the one nor the other can be predicated of the sensu- 
ous, this is correct; but the concluding clause is false, 
because of man as concrete the medius terminus of spiritu- 
ality is no less valid. From the medius terminus of the gra- 
vity of the planets, satellites, and comets, toward the sun, it 
duly follows that these bodies fall into the sun; yet they do 
not fall into it, because they are in equal degree their own 
centre of gravity, or, as we say, they are impelled by centri- 
fugal force. Also, from the medius terminus of the sociality, 
community of goods of citizens can be deduced; but from the 
medius terminus of individuality, when it is driven into like 
abstraction, the dissolution of the state ensues, as has been the 
case, e.g., with the German empire, because it has adhered to 
the latter medius terminus. There is, in short, nothing which 
is held to be so insufficient as such a formal conclusion, be- 
cause it reposes upon chance or upon arbitrariness, which 
medius terminus is te be made use of. When such a deduc- 
tion has spun off through conclusions ever so finely, and its 
correctness has been fully granted, still it leads at least to 
nothing; for the fact ever remains that other medii terminii © 
arise, from which the exact opposite can with equal propriety 
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be deduced. Kant’s antinomies of reason are nothing else 
than that, from a conception, now one of its determinations 
is made fundamental, and now, with equal necessity, the 
other.” 


Hegel opposed logical formulism. It is quite erroneous to 
think that he despised the forms of formal logic; on the con- 
trary, he respected them as products of mind, which, in his 
estimation, was higher than nature. Hence he expressly 
took them under his protection, and said: 


“Tf it is thought not unimportant to have discovered more 
than sixty species of the parrot, and thirty-seven species of 
the veronica, &c., the discovery of forms of reason must be 
esteemed still more important. Is not a figure of logical syl- 
logism something infinitely higher than a species of parrot, 
or veronica 


Hegel has repeatedly drawn attention to the fact that no true 

determination of formal logic is lost in speculative logic, but 
- that, rather, the former is dialectically reproduced in the lat- 
ter. When, e.g., formal logic posits the idea of the general, 
special, and individual, it describes these determinations, in 
part psychologically, in part grammatically, until it forgets 
this, and suddenly treats them as in-and-for-themselves in- 
dependent. It commences psychologically. It calls upon 
consciousness to abstract from the Manifold in immediate 
contemplation; thereby the unity which exists in the Mani- 
fold is attained; this identity is the generality which therefore 
appears as the product of an act of theoretical intelligence. 
The general is the idea. Now it proceeds to combining 
conceptions into judgments. This combination is again 
an act of consciousness; it is not the conceptions which com- 
bine themselves, but it is the thinking subject which brings 
together into a proposition those which are taken as exter- 
nal to one another. Thereby logic becomes grammatical. It 
names the judgments expressly, logical sentences, enwncia- 
tiones, propositiones. It is the thinker who joins the predi- 
cate — or, more properly, any predicate—to the subject, in 
that he ties it to it with the copula. The cupola is, in turn, 
regarded as a bond which is external and indifferent alike to 
the subject and to the predicate, although it unites both. In 
the syllogism, formal logic combines judgments with one 
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another by deriving from the relation of two judgments with 
each other, a third as result. Hence they can no longer affirm 
their subjectivity, for the dependence of the determinations 
upon each other, and therewith the metaphysical element of 
logic, come here to light. The so-called rules of inference 
express nothing but the independence of the idea toward the 
thinking subject. 2x propositionibus mere negativis nihil 
sequitur. Ex propositionibus mere particularibus nihil se- 
quitur. But why not? In the first case, because the affirma- 
tive nature of the idea forbids it; in the second, because the 
special cannot be subsumed under the special, but only 
under the general. Quid valet de omnibus, valet etiam de 
singulis ; because in the idea, generality is identical with 
individuality. A majori ad minus, non a minori ad majus 
valet consequentia; of course, because the individual must 
contain determinations which are not in the special; and the 
special, distinctions which are not expressly posited in the 
general. Logic recognizes here, therefore, that ideas deter- 
mine themselves so that, when their objective relations are 
not attended to, the conclusion has no validity. It finds itself 
compelled also to distinguish the essential from the unessen- 
tial characteristics; qualitative from quantitative; positive 
from negative; substantiality from causality; possibility 
from actuality; chance from necessity ; i.e. the entire meta- 
physics breaks suddenly into logic, and is smuggled in, now 
here, now there, in the form of abrupt definitions. Once ar- 
rived at this point, logic falls into the opposite extreme of 
subjectivity with which it psychologically began. In the 
figures of the syllogism it began to calculate by means of 
ideas. Calculating is, in fact, thinking, as Bardili said in 
his Logic, with which he would cure 1800 as with a medicina 
mentis of Kant’s Critique of Reason. “ Whoever calculates, 
thinks.” With these words he begins his Logic. The arith- 
metic of numerical relations in nature and history shows us 
that they have been reckoned, that they rest upon syllo- 
gisms, and therefore betray a subject which has thought 
them; but in the form of thinking as mere reckoning the 
vitality of the idea is destroyed, for, in order to be able to 
reckon, the moments of the idea must be reduced to dead 
quantums. Hence Hegel declares himself decidedly opposed 
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to that tendency in logic which would transmute thinking 
into reckoning, like Ploucquet’s Calculus, &c., although he 
knows that reckoning without thinking at all is impossible. 
On the contrary, he took pains, in the third part of his Logic, 
especially at the beginning, and in the first chapter of the 
first division, to describe the dialectic nature of the idea. This 
is unquestionably one of the most difficult problems which 
he attempted to solve. Many readers have been frightened 
away from the Hegelian logic because they became giddy in 
this constant transition of opposite into opposite. They were 
accustomed to have general and special and individual nicely 
distinguished side by side, but now Hegel comes and shows 
them that (1) all three determinations are moments of one . 
idea; (2) that just for that reason each of them contains both 
the others in itself; (3) that every moment is equal to every 
other in value, and that nevertheless they are found in subor- 
dination ; (4) that therefore the conception of general, special, 
and individual, is distinguished, but that the perfect, true 
conception can be only the totality, the concrete unity of 
these distinctions. The general is also the special, for it dis- 
tinguishes itself from itself, and it is this distinction which 
we call the special. But the general is also the individual, 
for without having it for a content the realization of the spe- 
cial into an existence independent in itself would be only a 
unit, not an individual. This individual is also thus itself 
again the general. Each moment of the total idea is, as deter- 
mined, not what the others are, but at the same time as a 
moment of the whole no less is what they are. 
Mathematicians do each other the justice, or at least the 
fairness, of admiring, in the work of others, even the elegance 
with which a problem is treated. From such a recognition 
philosophy is yet far removed. It allows the difficulties with 
which its presentation has to contend to be so little suspected, 
because it uses language accessible to all. The art with which 
Hegel has described the idea has been as yet but poorly esti- 
mated. We are wont to speak as if the “Hegelian idea” were 
something quite apart, which he construed in his Logic, while 
it really contains the objective thoughts which have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the casual individuality of the 
thinker. The Hegelian idea is really the idea of idea, and 
no speculative idiosyncrasy. 
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RELATION OF THE LOGIC TO THE PHENOMENOLOGY. 


Phenomenology was to constitute the first part of the sys- 
tem of science. In the first edition this title stood first. Phe- 
nomenology of mind was placed underneath, as designating 
the content of the first part. - 

In the preface as well as in the introduction to logic, Hegel 
mentioned expressly the Phenomenology and its relation to 
logic, especially that it should present the arising of the 
stand-point of absolute knowledge, in which the antithesis of 
subject and object has vanished, and:from which, therefore, 
knowing should begin as pure science without antithesis. 
Within the perfected system, of course, phenomenology could 
not appear with that fulness with which at first it had ab- 
sorbed the entire kingdoms of nature and mind into itself; 
for in the systematic totality this same content appears in a 
simple organic form, uninvolved in the struggle of conscious- 
ness to master its own essence init. Phenomenology shows 
us how mind as consciousness, as individuality, as ethics, 
as right, as morality, as religion, as art, as science, stands 
related as opposed to nature, so far as it seeks to find the 
reality of its idea in these forms, until it arrives at absolute 
knowledge, as the absolute unity of the subject with the ob- 
ject, because the object has here become the absolute itself, 
in the absolute form itself of the idea. In the system of sci- 
ence phenomenology could, therefore, become only a moment 
of the sphere of the subjective mind, of ordinary so-called 
psychology. The stages, consciousness, self-consciousness, 
reason, were here the essentials. 

Just before his death, Hegel began to revise the Phenome- 
nology for a second edition, but he reached scarcely the mid- 
dle of the preface. In its main features he left it much the 
same, but crossed out those passages which referred to the 
intended second part of the system. The suppression of 
these has been explained as if he had thereby retracted the 
original relation of the phenomenology as the mediation of 
the stand-point from which logic proceeds for thinking con- 
sciousness. This, however, does not follow; but merely that, 
since the publication of his system had taken place in another 
than the intended manner, the said announcement had lost 
its significance. 
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Hegel orally designated the Phenomenology in Berlin as 
the work in which he had made his “voyage of discovery.” 
This expression can relate only to the concrete content of 
nature and history which he wrought over in it, and not to 
the general idea of consciousness, which also retained the 
same moments in the system of the philosophy of mind. 
Hegel conceded, however, by that expression, that he could 
have brought in a still more extended content into the Phe- 
nomenology than he did. When, later, he reduced the rela- 
tion of the knowing subject to speculation (so far as con- 
cerns the beginning of speculative thinking), to the transition 
through skepticism, and to the simple resolution to will to 
think the truth absolutely, it must not be forgotten that no 
one would come to this resolve whose consciousness had not 
previously in some way completed in experience all its other 
content. 

Hegel’s division of consciousness remained (1) conscious- 
ness, (2) self-consciousness, (3) rational self-consciousness. 
To this, the following division of the Logic would correspond: 
(1) objective logic, (2) subjective logic, (3) absolute logic. 


The first would have contained the categories of being in 


general; the second, the moments of the idea; the third, the 
canon of the absolute idea. That Hegel confounded this tri- 
chotomy with another in the Logic—viz. being, essence, idea— 
is explained by the fact that he distinguished the idea of idea 
itself again into (1) the subjective, (2) the objective, (3) the 
idea. Hence one of the greatest difficulties of the Logic has 
arisen. We will here touch only upon the point adduced by 
criticism, that the same categories occur in the Phenome- 
nology and in the Logic; so that the Logic was properly 
already contained in the Phenomenology. 

This is quite right, but it cannot be otherwise. First, the con- 
tent of phenomenology, as well as that of every other science, 
is formally ruled by logic. It cannot dispense with logical 
forms, which must therefore become manifest in its articula- 
tion. Second, the logical categories must themselves become 
objects of consciousness in concrete forms. Consciousness 
must, in the course of its culture, become master of the idea 
of logical forms. The existence of the logical in the concrete 
matter of consciousness cannot be excluded from its experi- 
ence. Sensuous certainty, for example, cannot do otherwise 
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than make being, as definite being, its object. The senses make 
their appearance as the mediation of the certainty that some- 
thing now and here looks red, tastes sweet, or feels smooth, 
&c.; but sense does not know that this something, as red, is 
distinguished from another, e.g. a green something. This 
knowing is an act of consciousness which distinguishes that 
excitation of the nerves of sight which we designate as red, 
from another as green. The animal does not attain this ob- 
jectivization of its sensations, but rests in sensation. Red 
and green are distinguished even for the eye of the animal, 
but the animal cannot conclude this is red. It does not know 
that red is a different color from green. It knows nothing of 
here and now. It knows nothing of an individual object. It 
is, indeed, a self-feeling individualization, but knows not 
itself as subject in opposition to an object. It is conscious- 
ness which makes the sensuous an object, and thereby be- 
comes certain of itself, i.e. knows being as distinct, as this 
definite being. Thus apprehension cannot perfect itself with- 
out the categories of the essential and the unessential, of the 
thing and its properties, &c. 


THE ESSENTIAL AND THE UNESSENTIAL IN THE HEGELIAN 
METHOD. 


The great problem which Hegel proposed in his Logic, 
centred itself about his conception of the dialectic method, 
which he regarded as the only true one. It consisted in the 
Platonic method, made profound by the method of Aristotle’s 
' metaphysics, and more accurately determined by the forms 

of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Subjectively it was to 
constitute the absolute organ of all genuine knowing, but 
objectively it was also to contain the immanent rythmus of 
ontological development which is immanent in reality. What 
Kant had distinguished on the one side as understanding, 
judgment, and reason, and on the other as idea, reflection, 
and syllogism, was to become united in the abstract, reflected, 
and speculative determinations of the logical idea. Its course 
was to be not merely analytic from the individual to the 
general, not merely synthetic from the general to the indi- 
vidual, but regressive and progressive at the same time, be- 
cause the general unity was to distinguish itself from itself, 
Vol. vi. —8 
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and only ultimately to be determined to its genuine concrete 
idea. In the treatment of the Phenomenology and of the 
Logic, Hegel himself gave an example of this method. He 
had made the idea expound itself, and thereby build itself 
up toa newidea. Idea as such is identical with itself, but 
through its differentiation it produces new ideas, and in that 
degree changes itself. 

This must be rightly understood. The idea of a point, e.g., 
is always the same; but in so far as the point moves it be- 
gets another, the other of itself, in which it sublates itself as 
the true. The line again, by moving in different ways, pro- 
duces the difference of straight and crooked. The point 
makes itself analytically a line, but synthetically it remains 
contained in it; the line makes itself analytically a straight 
or a crooked line, but synthetically it is posited as a line in 
the one as wellas in the other. The soul of this dialectic was 
thus here, as with Plato and Aristotle, the negative of the idea, 
the antithesis which it brought forth out of itself. This is 
the incontrovertible truth of this process. Closely connected 
with this, however, is the unessential, so easily possible in 
its presentation, viz. error in regard to that which is posited 
as the negative. Hegel’s thought strove toward the absolute 
independence of the idea from the philosopher. The part of 
the latter should be only that of looking on its movement. 
In the above illustration it is not I who make the point be- 
come a line; but it itself, by moving itself, produces itself as 
a line. I look upon this its self-formation. This highest 
ideal of all scientific investigation was not insured in its real- 
ization against the contingency of the philosopher, for here 
in the transition from the general to the special the distinc- 
tion necessary in itself could very easily be varied, and the 
immanent antithesis be falsified. Even the abstract general- 
ity might be transposed with the concrete, the first with the 
last. Then, despite all claim of infallibility, the method fell 
into fallacious construction. In Hegel himself examples may 
be found where he is deluded and vacillating in this respect; 
e.g. in the Philosophy of Right, under the conception of the 
state power, he has set up royal sovereignty as the first, there- 
fore abstract, moment; while in the second edition of the En- 
cyclopedia it is the final and concrete moment. 
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Among the adherents of Hegel, the differences are still 
greater. Opponents of his philosophy receive these as proof 
of the falsity of his method, while the ground lies only in 
its uncritical use. Hegel wished manifestation of the idea, 
but the school often fell back to the mere construction of the 
philosophy of Schelling through precipitate and external ap- 
plication of the logical categories. That which can be called 
the unessential in Hegel’s method has been especially evoked 
by the fact that the idea of antithesis became confounded 
with that of contradiction. Hegel took up the antinomy 
from Kant’s dialectic with great satisfaction. While Kant 
placed contradiction only in our knowledge, Hegel said it 
should belong also to actuality itself. Contradiction, as real, 
is also possible, and can therefore become actual. It is not 
merely a phenomenon of our intelligence. Hegel now affirmed 
that, in the development of the idea, antinomies everywhere 
present themselves which must be solved intoa higher unity. 
He did not intend to explain the contradiction as that which 
is true, for that which is true cannot contradict itself, but he 
discerned the foundation of all life, of all activity, in the fact 
that in the phenomenal world antithesis grew into contradic- 
tion, which latter manifested the unity in whose depth it sank 
away. The higher a particular being stands, and the more 
sides it has, so much the more easily can it involve itself in 
manifold contradictions. Hegel, therefore, took up contra- 
diction asa constitutive moment into his system, and aroused 
endless contradiction thereby, because by this it was cus- 
tomary to understand the absurdity of something unthinka- 
ble, logically impossible. Contradiction is also antithesis ; 
but antithesis as such, brought to the tension of negative 
actuosity versus identity, is not contradiction, but in the 
world of phenomena it may every moment become contradic- 
tion. The antithesis of positive and negative electricity is in 
itself ever and everywhere present, but only in the thunder- 
storm does it become a contradiction which solves itself in 
lightning. Egoness, as individualization of mind, is imme- 
diately antithetical to its universality, but it becomes bad 
only when it negates it in actw and with consciousness. 
Physical selfishness is not yet ethical egotism. It cannot be 
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denied that Hegel’s philosophy has not distinguished the 
contradictory, the contrary, and the repugnant, with suff- 
cient care, and has caused confusion thereby; but still less 
can it be denied that the zeal which would again exile con- 
tradiction from philosophy without surmounting it, has re- 
sulted in the most lamentable shallowness. 

The idea in-and-for-itself is, to be sure, without contradic- 
tion; but in its development, contradiction produces itself in 
the steps of transition. It must, therefore, always be meas- 
ured on the higher. Eudemonism is the quite consequent 
issue of psychology. In itself there is nothing contradictory 
in being happy, in the satisfaction of one’s instincts and appe- 
tites, but this principle leads to the contradiction of pleasure 
with itself, and this contradiction is solved not by psychol- 
ogy but by ethics. Man shall be more than happy—he shall 
be free. 

When, therefore, Hegel is reproached with discerning truth 
in contradiction, an error is made; the contradiction which 
begets itself is in the same degree sublated ; unity continues, 
not only negative but affirmative, through the totality of the 
development. The unity with which an idea begins is abstract 
identity; from this proceeds its difference; these station 
themselves over against one another in order to sublate them- 
selves into a higher unity. Thus backwards this is concrete, 
but forwards it manifests itself as a contradiction which sinks 
away in the depth of a higher unity opposed to it, which 
nevertheless in the beginning of its formation, or immediate- 
ly, is only an abstract identity. ‘The abstract in-and-for-itself 
is without contradiction, but the different steps of the phe- 
nomenal universe, re-interlinked with one another through 
contradiction (since it demands solution) into living unity. 

That which is true, therefore, in the Hegelian method is 
the unrest of the negative, which makes its appearance in 
every sphere save that of the pure absolute. But this unrest 
is at the same time full of the repose which accrues to every 
moment of the whole as necessary and for itself positive. 
The higher step negates that which is presupposed and lower, 
and includes it in itself (as Hegel was wont to say) as its 
negative identity, but does not destroy it in its relative inde- 
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pendence. When, e.g., man as a microcosm comprehends the 
macrocosm of all nature compendiously in himself, the per- 
sistence of nature in itself is not destroyed. 

The transition of one idea to another is no gradual meta- 
morphosis as students of nature so readily seek to derive 
the origin of new forms by successive transformation of those 
already existing, but the existence of the higher grade is 
posited through the idea of the idea. The lower grade often 
reveals types in which the higher already has its analogy. 
It is the types which may deceive, but they are only the hu- 
moristic prelude, not yet the thing itself; as the Rosacee 
envelope their kernel with the superfluity of a flesh which is 
yet no real, feeling flesh—as the ape seems to foreshadow the 
human form, yet is separated from man by an impassable 
gulf—as relief extends picture-like over surfaces, but is as 
yet no painting. Hegel could not call his method merely 
synthetic, because the higher step is the teleological ground 
of the lower; in its execution however, which he was not 
able himself to carry on toits completion—i.e. in the lectures 
published after his death—he has often, it is true, contented 
himself with a synthetic derivation. Here then, as with Spi- 
noza, dogmatism entered, and in such a manner that presen- 
tation not infrequently sunk into that form which Hegel most 
abhorred in philosophy—to narration; in the school this in- 
creased still more—the trichotomies of the idea were decreed 
only in an assertorical manner. The discipline of thought, as 
Hegel had named the method, was quite thrown off to make 
way for the most motley anarchy. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


It was natural that a mind which found itself upon so high 
a stand-point of scientific unity must approach the wish to 
live in a sphere adequate to itself. Hegel longed for aca- 
demic activity. The favor of fortune came to him in various 
offers. He had already decided upon Heidelberg, when notice 
. was also taken of him from Berlin. 

There were especially two men, quite opposed to each 
other, who were instrumental in his appointment, Paulus 
and Daub. With the first he had stood in relations of per- 
sonal friendship since Jena. With the latter he became 
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- acquainted in Heidelberg, and through him was gradually 
alienated from Paulus, who observed the fact with great dis- 
pleasure. Paulus was the most decided opponent of Roman- 
ticism, and could not pardon Hegel’s sympathy for Daub and 
Creuzer, which he, in common with Voss, construed into a 
suspicion of crypto-catholicism. Hegel had never expressed 
himself publicly against Paulus, but Paulus persecuted him, 
when he was dead, in pamphlets and periodicals, and espe- 
cially ina work which he entitled “Geister revue.” He waged 
this polemic under the name “ Magis amica veritas.” Many 
bitter things which were retailed, ever more sarcastically, 
ever in wider circulation, owe their origin to their attacks 
under this pseudonym. 

In Heidelberg, Hegel must have felt the necessity of giving 
to the public a presentation of his philosophy in its totality, 
for the Phenomenology of Mind had been a propedeutic 
work, and logic had been only the first part of his system. 
Both were, moreover, in a dialectic form so strict that they 
could have been understood only by the narrow circle of 
philosophers. Hegel’s predecessor in Heidelberg had been 
Fries. With his totally different apprehension of specula- 
tion, it was necessary for Hegel to take pains to present in 
outline to the students the difference of his philosophy from 
that of Fries, at least in its chief moments. He proposed, 
therefore, a guide for his lectures which he named “ Encyclo- 
pedia of the Philosophical Sciences.” 

By the word Encyclopedia he wanted, as he himself said, 
to designate the unity of science, which composes a circle of 
circles. Beginning from itself, it widens itself to ever new 
determinations, which at the same time constitute deeper in- 
sights of the principle, until an ultimate stage is attained 
beyond which progress cannot be made, and with which 
knowing reverts into its beginning. Ever since Bacon, 
European science has striven toward totality. Since he had 
given to it only a psychological foundation in reason, mem- 


ory, and phantasy, the ‘unity remained external. The French | 


Encyclopedia of Diderot and D’Alembert followed out, in 
the organization of sciences, essentially the plan of Bacon, 
but split up in execution into the atomistic multiplicity of 
the alphabetical article. In Germany, the division of the 
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Leibnitz- W olff philosophy into theoretical and practical sci- 
ences had acquired validity and had been adopted by Kant, 
although he set up a higher division in the Architectonique 
of the Critique of Pure Reason; the physiology of pure rea- 
son, the metaphysics of nature and the metaphysics of ethics 
—or science of the idea of that which should be in general, 
of that which is, and of that which should be. This tricho- 
tomy Hegel elevated to the distinct grasp of the idea, (1) as 
logic, (2) as nature, (3) as mind. Every system since ‘then, 
which, in the place of this simple articulation, would place 
another, has fallen. One very important step of Hegel was 
the presentation of natural philosophy. It should, conse- 
quently, have followed the Logic as an independent whole. 
Now it appears as an integral part of the total cycle of sci- 
ces, in an abbreviated form, which scarcely suffices to make 
clear the inner connection of nature with the idea as logic 
and as mind. 

Still more scanty and difficult of understanding was the 
composition of the last part of the philosophy of mind. Its 
_ division into the idea of the subjective, objective, and abso- 
lute mind, was, to be sure, of convincing simplicity; but the 
presentation of absolute mind as art-religion, revealed reli- 
gion, and philosophy, must at once awaken doubt. Why 
was art apprehended at the same time as religion? Why was 
religion, as revealed, distinguished from the idea of religion 
in general? Why was the absoluteness of knowledge placed 
only in philosophy, which, as human activity, is not yet free 
from ignorance, error, and doubt, i.e. is infected with proble- 
matic knowing? Why was it not plainly enunciated whether 
the absolute mind also exists in-and-for-itself as subject, or 
whether Hegel under this word had in view only art, religion, 
and science, within the phenomena of the human mind? In 
the enigmatical paragraphs, only one very scanty extract 
from the last chapter of the Phenomenology can be detected. 
We shall see later what weighty consequences are attached 
to this indistinctness. 

As Hegel wished to give a clue for his lectures, he omitted 
the proper dialectic development, and gave only a list of defi- 
nitions in which he had much practice in the notes for the 
philosophical propedeutics at the gymnasium, and had at- 
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tained great skill in using modes of expression. This form, 
moreover, has not been without influence upon the school, 
because it favored its dogmatism and abjured stricter phi- 
losophy. It is no exaggeration toaffirm that, with the ex- 
ception of Euclid, no text-book exists of such concentrated 
precision. Every word in this laconic language is freighted 
with meaning. 

To logic, natural philosophy, and psychology, Hegel ap- 
pended remarks in which he gave a trenchant criticism of 
those views which contradicted his own. In this way he 
skilfully incited to free reflection. 


FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Translated from the German of J. G. Ficute, by A. E. KRoEGER. 


rt. 
FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN REGARD TO THE PRACTICAL FACULTY. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Tendency of the Ego to overcome the Check of the non-Ego is posited 
as a material Body. 


A.—We have seen how the Ego, limited to a mere impulse 
and without any immediate causality, through its mere Being 
contemplated its power to arrive in time at an end through 
conditional states; calculating that power, at the same time, 
‘the resistance that was also contemplated in the image, and 
thus completing a plan of its causality. It appears imme- 
diately that it can fix this manifold of conditions and of time 
in no other unity-conczption than the conception of itself, 
and that hence it must in this connection necessarily think 
itself here, moreover, as a real principle—and not merely, 
as in the previous book, as the principle of a reproduction 
through the power of imagination—and furthermore abso- 
lutely @ priori, without any real causality having preceded, 
since the whole synthetical period starts from a complete 
annihilation of such causality. 

Now that which offers the resistance is matter, and the 
purpose is to separate this matter, get it out of its place, or 
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remove it. But matter can be moved out of its place in space 
only through other matter; and thus it appears that the Ego, 
as a working power in a material world, must itself be mat- 
ter, hence an immediately given, determined, and in-space- 
limited body. Moreover, in this body it must be possible 
that the conception can become immediately the cause of a 
motion of its matter, in order that by this designedly moved 
matter the dead external matter may be moved. Such a mo- 
bility of matter through the mere conception may very prop- 
erly be called organization, by means whereof one body 
becomes an organ to work upon the rest of the material 
world. The Ego, in its image of a causality upon matter, 
would thus turn into an organized body. 

A causality executed by means of this organization upon ~ 
the material world, must be accompanied always by the 
above described external sense in order to judge to what 
extent the intended plan has been executed, and what still 
remains to be done. Hence this sense must be thoroughly 
united and constitute one with that organ, and must therefore 
be represented in matter in the same way. From this there 
results a material Ego with an external sense and organ. 

Thus, I say, the Ego must appear absolutely @ priori. We 
do not learn by experience that we act; we have no percep- 
tion of it as we have of our passive states. That causality 
of ours presupposes a free conception created through abso- 
lute self-activity. This conception, and our possible causal- 
ity in accordance with it, are internally contemplated —for 
thus we have described and accomplished it in the above — 
as a mere faculty, even in advance of the actual accomplish- 
ment of the intended causality ; and it is already in this exe- 
cuted and completed prototype of such a causality that the 
Ego appears necessarily as a material organ. 

Through what then, and through what faculty, is the Ego 
formed into a material body? Evidently through the pro- 
ductive power of imagination, precisely like the image of the 
Tesistance itself, and at the same occasion, and in virtue of 
the same law. The conception of the intended causality, the 
determined prototype of this causality, was to be sketched. 
‘To do this made necessary an image of the check or resist- 
ance, in order to calculate the effect of the power on it; so 
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again an image of the power is necessary in order to calcu- 
late the effect of the resistance on it. But the resistance is 
placed in matter, and hence the power of the Ego must be 
placed in the same medium of matter in order to make such 
a calculation possible. From this it follows that just as the 
image of the resistance, external perception, was not con- 
sciousness, but an object of consciousness, so also the image 
of the Ego as a material body is not consciousness, but an 
object of consciousness; or, expressing it more strictly: ma- 
teriality is the absolute @ priori form of self-consciousness in 
its causality upon the original check, the form of the Ego’s 
self-contemplation through its external sense, just as time is 
the Ego’s form of self-contemplation through its internal 
sense. Now the causality of the Ego upon that original 
check may either be merely prototyped, to which region we 
have hitherto confined ourselves, or it may be actually exe- 
cuted, and contemplated in the actual realization. But in 
both cases the form, there of free imaging and here of con- 
templation, remains the materiality of the Ego. 


B.— Now let us assume the Ego to be completely ready 
with this conception of its desired causality and all the con- 
structions that condition this conception, and let us ask: has 
the actual causality now real existence or not? I say, it has 
by no means existence as yet even through the completest 
conception, but is only now possible. The Ego, which at first 
was enchained and deprived of all its power to have causality, 
has now, through the mere conception, completely freed itself 
in such a manner that it can begin the proposed causality at 
the conceived point of beginning—as soon as it does — it 
—needing only itself for this causality. 

But if this perfect possibility is to be changed into oe- 
ity, what must occur, what is the real point of transition, the 
requisite complementum possibilitatis? This question is 
very important, partly because it has hitherto never been 
thoroughly investigated by philosophers, and partly on ac- 
count of its vast consequences for our whole system. 

This transition to actual causality is doubtless a change of 
its present condition. Let us, then, make this present condi- 
tion very clear to ourselves, in order to see wherein it can be 
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changed. At present, it has its causality in the conception 
only. True, that causality is thoroughly determined and. 
completed; but this its being is only in thought, and van- 
ishes as soon as the act of thinking vanishes, since with it 
the thought itself. vanishes. The being of this causality is | 
held in this present state only through the continuing free- 
dom of thinking, and falls down as soon as this freedom with- 
draws its hand. Probably it is this relation that is to be 
changed in such a manner that the being of that causality 
becomes independent of the thinking, in which case it would 
be called actual. But how is such a change to occur? Let 
us explain the whole matter to ourselves in the following 
way: There is a double relation to immediate consciousness. 
Wherever any immediate consciousness occurs, not except- 
ing feeling and contemplation, an absolutely free and unde- 
termined power of imaging is to be posited as the swmmum 
modificabile. This power is always being limited when a 
determined consciousness is to occur; but it can be so lim- 
ited in a twofold way. Firstly, by the immediate activity of 
the Ego itself, which manifests itself as activity to create a 
certain product, an image. In this case the swmmum modi- 
jicabile is immediately directed upon that activity, and it 
beholds the product only through this activity ; hence if that 
determined activity leaves, the product also leaves conscious- 
ness, and its being in consciousness is cancelled. This is the 
case with all mere thoughts, and hence also with the described 
image of that possible causality. Secondly, the swmmwm 
modificabile is absolutely and immediately limited, and not 
by any free activity conditioning this limitation, as is the 
case in the above described limitation of the absolute pro- 
ductive power of imagination. 

Now, since such a limitation is altogether unconditioned, 
the Being, which enters into our consciousness, is represented 
also as an unconditioned Being, which no withdrawal of 
that freedom can possibly cancel, since it is not condi- 
tioned by it. 

Hence to say that the Ego must realize the conception of 
its causality in an act, is to say that the Ego must move fron 
the region of a Being, which can be annihilated at any mo- 
ment by the withdrawal of freedom, or the region of concep- 
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tion, into the region of the immediately confined power of 
imagination, wherein everything assumes a fixed, permanent, 
and on-itself-reposing Being. 

Now, into this region it is transposed already by its mate- 
rial body. Hence it must make itself an actually working 
material body in order to enter the form of actuality; and 
since in this region everything remains permanent, the pro- 
ducts of its freedom thus accomplished will certainly also 
stay permanent. 

The transition of the Ego from the mere thinking of a pos- 
sible causality to the actual realization of that causality con- 
sists, therefore, in this, that the Ego frees itself in its whole 
personality from the freedom of mere conception, and surren- 
ders itself to its original existence as a principle in the region 
of the absolutely limited power of imagination. But this 
transition occurs with absolute freedom. 

This is the reason why in thought we can take back every 
resolve, but cannot think a deed as not done, since the deed 
irrevocably binds our own contemplation of Being. A deed 
wecan take back only by another actual deed, through which 
we destroy the product of the first deed and puta new one in 
its place. 

Remarks.—1. The transition of the Ego from the mere con- 
ception to an actual causality can be described as a confining 
of its previously (in the region of conception) unchained free- 
dom; but it can also be regarded—when we consider that 
conceptions are mere pictures, but causality the true actual — 
as a liberation from emptiness and the acquiring of a higher 
freedom ; and thus we have regarded it above. In either case 
it is necessary, according to the above established principles, 
that an immediate consciousness of this transition should 
occur, which consciousness will appear as a consciousness of 
self-determination, since it is the transition of the Ego from 
one form of its power into the opposite form through another 
higher power of its own, which higher power soars between 
both. 

2. Whatsoever falls into the region of the absolutely lim- 
ited power of imagination, receives an unconditioned and 
permanent Being. In this form the Ego appears as a mate- 
rial body, and hence this is its permanent Being. As a Think- 
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ing essence, for instance, the Ego appears to itself only when 
thinking, but the Ego may also not think at all. Its bodily 
existence, however, it always retains, even in deepest sleep or 
in swoons. Thus, also, the products of the Ego in the mate- 
rial world retain their existence as long as the matter, which 
‘they have modified, remains, and may survive their origina- 
tor centuries in the material world. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


Translated from the second volume of HEGEL’s AistHETICs, by Miss S. A. LONGWELL. 


CHIVALRY.—I. Honor. 


The motive of honor was unknown to ancient classic art. 
In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles furnishes the spirit and 
moving principle upon which the whole broad production is 
dependent ; but what we, in the modern sense, understand by 
honor, is not involved here. Achilles finds himself really 
injured only in this, that his actual share of the booty, which 
is his reward of honor, his recompense, has been taken from 
him by Agamemnon. This offence pertains to something 
real, to a gift, to which a distinction had certainly been 
attached, an acknowledgment of glory and of bravery, and 
Achilles becomes angry because Agamemnon insults him, 
and does not render him, in the presence of the Greeks, the 
honors that are due him. But this offence does not penetrate 
to the ultimate point of the personality as such, so that 
Achilles is appeased by the return of the booty and the addi- 
tion of more gifts and bounties. Agamemnon finally grants 
this reparation, although, according to our modern ideas, 
they have injured each other in the grossest way possible. 
Through insulting words they have only made themselves 
angry, while the real offence is cancelled in a way just as 
real and special. Romantic honor, on the contrary, is of 
quite another type. In it the offence touches not the real 
essential value, possession, condition, duty, etc.; but the per- 
sonality as such, the opinion that the individual has of him- 
self, the value that he attributes to himself. This value, in the 
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present stage, is just as infinite as the subject is in its own 
view infinite. In honor man has therefore the readiest affirm- 
ative consciousness of his infinite subjectivity, independently 
of its content. Now that which the individual possesses par- 
takes, through honor, of his personality, which has an abso- 
lute value in his own eyes, and ought to have the same in the 
eyes of others. The measure of honor is not in what the sub- 
ject really is, but in what it imagines itself to be. The tend- 
ency of the imagination is to generalize, so that I can place 
my entire personality in this particular object which pertains 
tome. “Honor is only an appearance” people are accustomed 
to say. Certainly this is the case; but it is better suited to 
the present stand-point to regard it more seriously. It is not 
only the appearance, the mere external reflection of the abso- 
lute personality. The image of that which in itself is infinite, 
is itself something infinite. Through this infinity even the 
manifestation of honor becomes the true existence of the 
subject in his highest reality ; and every particular quality, 
which honor illuminates and makes its own, is, through this 


illumination, raised already to an infinite value. 


Honor, thus understood, determines a sure foundation in 
the romantic world, and presupposes that man has emerged 
just as fully from the merely religious sphere and internal 
world as he has entered into the living actuality, and that he 
now brings into this relation only himself in his pure per- 
sonal independence and absolute availability for existence. 

Honor may have the most varied content: for, indeed, all 
that I am, that I do, that is done to me by others, pertains to 
my honor. I can, therefore, attribute to honor the merely 
substantial even, loyalty to princes, devotion to native land, 
vocation, accomplishment of paternal duties, matrimonial 
faith, uprightness in business, conscientiousness in scientific 
investigations, etc. But, in the point of view of honor, all 
these, in themselves valid and legitimate duties, are not yet 
sanctioned and recognized as such through themselves, but 
only as I identify them with my personality and allow it to 
become an affair of honor. Therefore the man of honor thinks 
of himself first, in all things; and the question is not whether 
anything in and of itself is right, but whether it is fitting 
for him, whether it becomes his honor to engage his faith 
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that he will be obliged to keep. Thus he may even commit 
the most reprehensible actions, and yet be a man of honor. 
He creates arbitrary purposes, presents himself in a certain 
character and causes himself to be bound, by himself and 
others, to this, in which no necessity or obligation has place. 
. Then the imagination scatters difficulties and chimerical em- 
_ barrassments in the way, because it is an affair of honor to 
maintain the once assumed character. So Diana considers 
it as opposed to her honor to confess the love which she 
feels, because she had once been thought to deny an au- 
dience to Love. 

In general, honor gives value to contingency, since it avails 
only through the subject, and not through its own inherent 
reality. We see, therefore, in the romantic representation, 
on one side, that which is authorized in-and-for-itself as the 
expressed law of honor, while the individual at the same time 
unites with the consciousness of right the unlimited self-con- 
sciousness of his personality. Honor demands or prohibits 
something, then compels the whole subjectivity to establish 
itself in the significance of this demand or prohibition, so 
that an offence may not be overlooked, pardoned, or made 
good through any transaction; and no compensation is ad- 
missible. But, conversely, honor can become something quite 
formal and artificial, in so far as it includes nothing except 
the mere ego, which is for itself infinite, or perhaps accepts an 
entirely wrong conception as obligatory. In this state honor 
remains, especially in dramatic representation, a cold and 
dead subject throughout; while its aims, instead of a real 
meaning, express but an abstract subjectivity. In the suc- 
cession of events, only the essential ideas of right offer to the 
mind a regular connection and necessary development. This 
lack of deep meaning is clearly manifest when the subtlety 
of reflection, in itself contingent and trifling, that stands in 
contact with the subject, shows itself within the compass of 
honor. The subject is never exhausted, for a minute analysis 
discovers a crowd of distinctions, particularities which taken 
in themselves are insignificant, that may yet become import- 
ant and furnish material for an affair of honor. 

The Spaniards have especially built upon this casuistry of 
reflection concerning points of honor, in their dramatic poets, 
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and represent their heroes as reasoning upon this subject. 
So, for example, the fidelity of the wife, investigated in the 
most insignificant circumstances possible, and even the mere 
suspicion of others, indeed the mere possibility of such a sus- 
picion even when the husband knows the suspicion to be false, 
becomes an affair of honor. This leads to collisions as no 
satisfaction is to be obtained, because we have nothing sub- 
stantial before us, and therefore, instead of subduing a neces- 
sary opposition, can obtain only a limited painful experience. 

Also in the French drama there is often mere honor, wholly 
abstract in itself, which is to avail as the chief interest. But 
in this regard, the Alarcus of Herr Friedrich von Schlegel is 
still more frigid and insipid. The hero murders his noble 
wife. Why? For the sake of honor; and this honor lies in 
his desire to marry the king’s daughter, for whom he cher- 
ishes no affection, in order to become the king’s son-in-law. 
This is adespicable pathos and a base conception, which dis- 
plays itself as something noble and infinite. 

Now since honor dwells not only in myself as a manifesta- 
tion of my personality, but also in the conception and recog- 
nition of others, who must again on their side demand the 
same recognition of their honor, it is therefore essentially 
susceptible. For how far, and in reference to what I shall 
extend the demand, depends entirely upon my choice. The 
smallest offence can be to me in this respect significant. Man 
stands within the concrete truth, with many things in mani- 
fold relations; and the sphere of that which he will consider 
his own, and in which he will place his honor, may expand 
indefinitely ; so in the self-dependence of the individual 
and in his reserved personality, which is also embraced in 
the principle of honor, there are endless disputes and conten- 
tions. Therefore the offence generally depends not upon the 
sense in which I must feel myself injured; for that which is 
denied, touches the personality that has created such a sense 
for itself, and now imagines itself assailed in this ideal infi- 
nite point. Consequently, every injury to reputation is re- 
garded as something in itself infinite, and can therefore be 
made good only in an infinite way. There exist, it is true, 
many grades of offence and just as many grades of satis- 
faction. 
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But what the person usually regards in this sphere as an 
offence, the measure of this offence, and the reparation, de- 
pend wholly upon the subjective free will, which has the right 
to advance even to the most scrupulous reflections and most 
irritable sensitiveness. When such a satisfaction is demand- 
ed, the offender as well as the person injured must be recog- 
nized as a man of honor. For what I wish is the recognition 
of my honor by my equal. Butin order to have honor for 
and through him, I must esteem him as a man of honor, 
infinite in his personality, the injury that he did me and my 
subjective enmity toward him notwithstanding. So the prin- 
ciple of honor has in general this determining foundation, 
that no one through his own actions can give to another a 
right over himself; and therefore, whatever he may have 
done and committed, he is considered, after as before, a being 
of infinite nature, invariably the same, and will be regarded 
and treated as such. 

Since honor depends, in its controversies and reparations, 
in this regard, upon the personal independence which knows 
itself circumscribed by nothing, but manifests itself clearly, 
we see that again appear which determined in the heroic 
manifestation of the ideal a sure foundation, namely, this 
same independence. In honor, we have not only the energy 
of will and its spontaneity, but personal independence is here 
bound with the conception of itself, and this conception ex- 
presses precisely the only purport of honor; so that it mani- 
fests its personality and its whole subjectivity in the external 
and existing. Honor is consequently its own reflected self- 
dependence, which has only this reflection for its being, and 
it is left plainly contingent whether its significance is the 
customary and necessary, or the accidental and insignificant. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


By D. J. Sniper. 


The main-spring of the action in “Merchant of Venice” is 
the contest between Antonio and Shylock. Every means 
culminates in this end, every incident contributes either to 
call forth their struggle, or to harmonize it after it has arisen. 
A glance at the leading events of the play will show that this 
is the one central point from which the entire action radiates, 
which organizes and vivifies the whole piece. The incidents 
relating to Portia, which at the first look seem somewhat re- 
mote from the main action, bring forth in fact the profoundest 
mediation of the drama. Bassanio loves Portia, and applies 
to his friend Antonio, the wealthy merchant, for the money 
to carry on his courtship in a suitable style of magnificence. 
For magnificent it must be, since it requires such a large 
amount of money, and besides it appears already to have 
exhausted his own purse. In this fact we see the motive 
for the account of this elaborate wooing; Shakespeare has 
brought before us lords and princes, with grand retinues, 
sueing for the hand of the fair Portia; to compete with these, 
Bassanio has to apply to the merchant for the ducats. But 
the merchant’s ventures are all at sea—he has not the cash 
on hand—hence he must go to the money-lender. This 
brings him into contact with the Jew, and the main circum- 
stances of the play are thereafter rapidly developed. Thus 
Portia was indirectly the cause of Antonio’s falling into the 
hands of the Jew; and hence the poet makes her the instru- 
mentality by which Antonio is released. And even the inci- 
dents of the last act, which take place after the culmination 
of the play, are logically necessary for the harmonization of 
the lesser contradictions which have been called forth by the 
grand struggle. Every part must be rounded off with the 
perfection of art; no shreds are left to draggle from the edges 
of this well-wove garment; our poet is like the sculptor, who 
finishes the finger-nail as exquisitely in its way as he does — 
the face, the expression of intelligence. 

But the question next arises, What do these two men rep- 
resent? What principles does each one maintain? For men 
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without a grand motive lying at the basis of their action, and 
giving color to their endeavor, can have no interest for us. It 
is the conflict of these principles, represented and carried into 
execution by men, that excites our sympathy, our fear, our 
delight. The first thing which we find much stress laid upon, 
is that Shylock is a Jew, a circumstance which should excite 
our careful consideration. The poet’ evidently intends to 


_ portray the Jewish character, or rather the Jewish conscious- 


ness. Antonio’s religion is not specially dwelt upon; but he 
is, of course, a Christian, as well as those around him. The 
Jew thus finds himself in a Christian world, acting and deal-. 
ing with men of astrange race and strange morality, and with 
ends in life far different from his own. Hence the possibility 
of a conflict both of nationalities and of moralities. The colli-. 
sion, therefore, which supplies the nerve of the play may be- 
stated, in a general form, to be between Christianity and 
Judaism. But mark! it is not between these religions as. 
dogmatic systems of theology, but as realized in the practical 
life of men. Antonio is a Christian, not that he goes to church 
and makes long prayers and daily rehearses the creed; he- 
does none of these things as far as we know; but a general 
spirit of brotherhood and generosity animates all his actions ; 
a liberality which we may fairly call Christian is ingrained 
into his very nature, and is the well-spring of his conduct in 
his dealings with his fellow-men. On the contrary, Shylock 
exhibits Judaism as it must influence the doings of those who 
act according to its principle. To be sure, the religious ele- 
ment is brought into more prominence in his character than 
in Antonio’s, but only for the purpose of showing the moral 
consequences of that system of belief. Shylock carries out 
in his life the faith that is in him with the utmost logical 
rigor and bitterness. And here we desire to lay stress upon 
an important fact. Shakespeare has nowhere in any of his 
dramas made religion as swch the principal motive. This 
was, no doubt, intentional on his part, for no man understood 
the concrete nature of religion—religion as determining the 
conduct of mankind—better than he. In this form he uses it 
continually. But to make men die for an abstract principle 
of Theology, Shakespeare utterly refused, and he was right. 
For we all say that religion means nothing unless carried out 
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in life, and just there Shakespeare seizes it, religion in action. 
But then in this sphere the religious form vanishes; for a 
man may be of the highest worth and integrity, and still re- 
fuse to conform to the required observances; who can tell the 
difference between such a man and the most worthy church 
member in their actions towards their fellow-men? Now the 
drama represents just this; man in action. Hence, if it be 
universal, it must take not the religious but the ethical basis, 
for all men recognize that. A number of poets of very high 
rank have tried to embody a religious theme in the drama; as 
Calderon, Corneille, and Massinger. But the judgment of 
mankind has not pronounced these efforts the highest pro- 
ducts of the dramatic art. In fact the real religious drama is 
found in the old miracle-plays, and it has always been con- 
sidered a great advance in dramatic form, when that kind of 
plays disappeared into the regular drama. This progress is 
an historical fact; the old Moraliters with their abstract vir- 
tues, their demons and angels, devils and gods — in general, 
with their wholly external way of representation developed 
into motives and ends, into freedom, into Shakespeare. For 
he puts the demon and the angel inside of man, where they 
belong. No longer is a human being lured on to a deed which 
he seemingly cannot help, by’some irresistible power outside 
of his own nature. This, then, is the difficulty with the reli- 
gious drama: in its machinery—or, if you please, in its me- 
diations—the self-determination of man is obscured and often 
lost. Hence this form of the drama has disappeared with the 
advancing consciousness of Freedom, and Shakespeare has 
taken special pains to discard it in all its forms. 

But to return. We said that the collision was between 
Christianity and Judaism, not as dogmatic systems of The- 
ology but as realized in the practical life of men. They are 
thus internal, subjective, and determine human conduct. It 
is the conflict of two hostile moralities, and the struggle is 
ethical rather than religious. We feel that the consciousness 
of the two men is entirely different, that their notions of right 

and wrong are in many respects directly opposite. Shylock 
cannot help being a Jew in character mé{more than being a 
Jew in nationalty. He is no vulgar villain; he acts accord- 

| ing to his principle, according to his end in life; given his 
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moral basis, his deeds must follow. He is really not a comic 
character; on the contrary, he belongs rather to tragedy, for 
he is the bearer of one of the two grand colliding principles, 
and it is his principle which has gone down in history, and 
which must again go to the wall in every conflict with the 
‘ profounder phases of modern spirit. We see the destiny im- 
pending over him; but he yields, as the Jews always have 
done, and is preserved. The poet has thus made him the 
type of his race, which avoids the life-and-death collision ; 
for, like him, the Jew has lived among all nations without 
being swallowed up; he possesses that happy admixture of 
stubborness and submission, which has kept him from being 
destroyed on the one hand and from being absorbed on the 
other. The cause of this strange preservation lies in the 
nature of the Jewish faith; it is not for all men, but for the 
peculiar people of God; hence it is not a religion of propa- 
gandism, and thus avoids any struggle with dominant sys- 
tems. Still, it maintains its individuality, and has a tenacity 
which can only spring from the profoundest conviction, or 
rather from a complete limitation of Intelligence beyond 
which the Hebrew mind cannot pass. Thus we see renewed, 
though in a different form, the contest which took place 1800 
years ago, on the plains of Judea—the contest which forms, 
perhaps, the most important period in history, and upon the 
result of which our entire modern civilization has turned. No 
wonder, then, that this play has been so popular, and has 
said so much to mankind, when the content of the modern 
world and the momentous struggle for its existence loom up 
in the background. We cannot help noting again what per- 
manent and universal themes the poet seizes upon as mate- 
rials for his all-comprehensive genius; for here it is the col- 
lision between two of the grandest world-historical epochs, 
between the old and new dispensation, which lays the imper- 
ishable foundation of the play. 
But this statement that the collision is between Judaism 
and Christianity is still abstract,and hence we next ask, 
What is the content of these two systems of religion, espe- 
cially in their influence upon the practical life of mankind? 
What objects do these two men place before themselves, to 
be attained by their living? in other words, What is their 
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end in Life? This gives the central point, the germinal unit 
from which all action springs. Antonio is a merchant, but 
it is plain that his end in life is not money, nor can it be any 
Christian’s. Antonio’s purse is open to all his friends; he is 
the centre of a jolly crowd of good fellows, though he him- 
self is inclined to be melancholic; in such a position, we can 
easily see it is not difficult to get rid of money. A deeper 
phase of his moral nature is his hatred of usury; he has re- 
lieved many a poor victim from the clutches of Shylock, and 
has denounced the meanness and cruelty of the latter on the 
Rialto with extremest vehemence. He realizes in the high- 
est sense of the expression that manis above property—that 
is enough to show his Christianity. Money is to him only a 
means—a means of enjoyment for himself and friends on the 
one hand, and for helping his fellow-mortals on the other. 
Antonio is truly merciful; he is the practical embodiment of 
the holy declaration, “without charity I am nothing.” Chris- 
tianity always insists upon the neighbor, who has the same 
rights as yourself; he is a person as well as yourself in the 
thought of universal Reason, or, as Holy Writ saith, “in the 
sight of God.” Nay, more; its cardinal doctrine is mercy,— 
which means that man, within certain limits, is to be shielded 
from the consequences of his deeds. Man is a finite being— 
God made him so—and in so far as he is finite, he cannot be 
held responsible for the results of his actions. He is ignorant 
and hence liable to err; Mercy says that he shall not suffer 
from his mistakes: but he is also weak and hence liable to 
transgress; Mercy says that he must receive pardon, if the 
transgression be repented of. Here the conflict arises : Jus- 
tice demands rigid accountability ; it asserts that man must 
be responsible for all his acts, while mercy tries to shield even 
the crouching criminal. These reflections, which may seem a 
little irrelevant, develop the motive for the most celebrated 
speech in the play, where Portia divinely discourses of mercy : 
“The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless’d ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 


The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
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The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings: 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in the heart of kings, 

It is an attribute of God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God. 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


The allusion is plainly to the Lord’s prayer, the very heart 
of Christianity. Thus the poet states directly the conflict be- 
tween the two religions, and gives the content of the Chris- 
tian faith in a way that he alone can. 

Antonio’s mishap was, no doubt, his own fault; he had no 
business to give such a bond, especially since it seems that 
his credit was good in Venice and he might have got the mo- © 
ney by other means. But his case deserves the commisera- _ 
tion of his fellow-mortals, especially since he made a mistake 
merely, and did not even commit a transgression. Besides, 
he probably could not think, with his consciousness, that 
even the Jew would proceed to such extreme measures. He 
was himself merciful, and he could not comprehend a monster. 
But Judaism knows no mercy, at least in its universal sense. 
God has his own peculiar people ; the world is for them and 
the fulness thereof. Furthermore, the manifestation of God’s 

favor is prosperity ; of his wrath, adversity. Hence Shylock 
- well states his end in life to be—Thrift. The acquisition of 
gain is the highest object of existence, every other end is 
subordinate. Puta man in the world with this notion, “I> 
am the favorite of the Almighty ; the rest of mankind is only 
80 much material to make money out of, which I can use as © 
I please,”—and you have the Jew. It is curious to observe | 
how the poet paints Shylock as penetrated with the morality 
of the Old Testament. He tells the story of Jacob’s deceiv- 
ing Laban as scriptural proof that his end was justifiable: 

“This was the way to thrive and he (Jacob) was blest; 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not.” : 
Note that only one exception is made: no stealing, every- 
thing else is allowable. The reason is manifest: Theft would 
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annihilate property, and with the destruction of it his end 
also must perish, for that end itself is Property. Hence his 
motto is: Thrift but no Theft. Herein we have the clue to all 
the deeds and sayings of Shylock. The bigotry, the avarice, 
the hypocrisy, the hate,even the scoffing speech, all spring 
from the one source. Of course, the moral nature of man is 
as it were scooped clean out in such acharacter. Deception, 
extortion, even crime, are allowable, and humanity is extin- 
guished in the breast of man. 

But there is another contrast between Antonio and Shylock. 
The scene of this drama is laid in the greatest commercial 
city of that age, and it represents the business-world. Hence 
it portrays man in his commercial relations to his fellow-man, 
and these transactions furnish the basis of a business moral- 
ity. We hear the buz of the exchange; we observe the lead- 
ing question of a mercantile community, “ What’s the news 
on the Rialto?’ we note with astonishment this centre of infor- 
mation and commercial enterprise, for the ventures and the 
credit of Antonio are all well-known to Shylock through this 
medium. This is, no doubt, one of the great elements of the 
popularity of this play, for the great portion of mankind 
must always be employed in the production and exchange of 
the fruits of the earth; thus it appeals directly to business 
men, and isa picture of the business-world. Furthermore, 
this is a world of free activity, for each one chooses what 
branch of business best suits his inclination and character. 
The calling thus becomes an index of the moral disposition 
of the man. It is well known that some kinds of business, 
though acknowledged by law and recognized by the commu- 
nity as necessary, are nevertheless held in disrepute by the 
great majority of mankind. What callings, then, have these 
two men respectively chosen? Antonio is 4 merchant; he 
exchanges the productions of the world, he knits the nations 
together by mutual traffic—of course, for a consideration. But 
there is nothing narrow or mean in his nature; his end, as 
before stated, is not money, and this frees him from any trace 
of avarice or illiberality. In fact, his melancholy seems to 
arise in part from a dissatisfaction with his calling —it can- 
not satisfy the highest wants of man. Shylock, on the con- 
trary, is a usurer; he takes advantage of the sudden wants of 
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men to extort their earnings. Hence this class of men were 
regarded as the enemies of society, ready to draw profit out 
of any misfortune to the individual or the state. No wonder 
this business fell into the hands of the Jews, who were per- 
secuted by society, and hence hostile or at least indifferent 
to it. We shall not now dwell upon that equally unreasona- 
ble prejudice against all interest on money which seems to 
be shared also by Shakespeare. The use of money ought to 
be worth something as well as the use of anything else. Our 
age has recognized this fact for the most part, though there 
still remain upon our statute books some traces of the old 
spirit, as, for example, the limitation of the rate of interest. 
The consequence, however, is that in our time the banker has 
taken the place of the usurer, and money has its price like 
any other commodity. The bank is now the handmaid of 
all commercial activity, and supports instead of sapping the 
enterprise of the country. But it is no wonder that formerly 
’ the merchant hated the usurer, for the merchant-prince who 
carries on a world-commerce is exposed to many unforeseen 
contingencies, the storm, the rock, the pirate, and sometimes 
must borrow. Hence Antonio’s hatred of the Jew lies ‘also 
in their callings... 

But we must hurry on to the consummation of this inter- 
esting collision. Shylock, being a Jew, can use the Gentiles 
for his own end; that end being Thrift, he uses them for 
making money. This is allowed by the law of Moses, which 
permits the Hebrews to take usury from the stranger but not 
from the brother. But Antonio stands in his way; he has 
the right to employ any means of getting rid of the hateful 
merchant which does not endanger his own safety —for if 
he should lose his life in the attempt, that would not be 
thrifty. The means most consistent with his own safety is 
the formal side of the Law —he is going to murder Antonio 
legally. Now Law expresses the Right of the Person in 
reference to Property; its main dictwm even at the present 
time is, “‘ Property is sacred”; and the Jurisprudence of Ven- 
ice was still more rigid in this respect than that of the present 
day. Hence the Right of Property comes into conflict with 
the existence of the Individual. This is illustrated by the 
‘ well-known example of a starving man stealing a loaf of 
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bread: is he justified in doing so or not? We see the contra- 
diction—the right to a loaf of bread, on the one hand, against 
a human life on the other. All of us would say in such a 
case: Property is the lower, and must be subordinate when 
it conflicts with humanity. Mercy overrides Justice. But the 
Jew must remain deaf to such considerations, for his highest 
end is Property; how, then, can he acknowledge a higher? 
But Shylock’s ground of right is still more devoid of a con- 
tent than the case just mentioned, for he can get back his 
Property trebled. No; his bond calls for a pound of flesh ; 
that and nothing else will satisfy him. Thus the collision is 
narrowed down to a mere empty form of law against the ex- 
istence of an individual. Law is pushed in this way to the 
extreme limit of self-contradiction, for Law which was made 
to protect and preserve mankind has now become the direct 
instrument of their destruction; is not that self-contradicto- 
ry? But it is the Law, and Law must have its course, says 
Portia; only mercy can soften its severity and annul its 
wrong. Hence her appeal for mercy which we have already 
quoted. But the Jew cannot relent; the character would be 
utterly illogical and untrue if he did. The letter of the Law, 
then, is to be followed with the utmost rigidity; this is the 
Jew’s own basis. “But, hold!” says Portia, “the bond men- 
tions no blood.” If you want the letter, you can have it to 
your heart’s content. Portia abandons her first defence, that 
of mercy, and takes the weapons of the Jew and turns them 
against him. This contradiction rests upon the fact, that a 
law, a bond, a contract—yea, language itself—cannot describe 
the Particular, for they are in their nature general. We all 
know how cumbersome legal formulas are; with what weari- 
some detail they try to describe a title, a piece of land, or a 
testamentary act: it results from this circumstance. Hence 
if an absolute adherence to the letter isinsisted upon, neither 
Shylock’s nor any other bond is possible. Many lawyers 
have made objection to this point taken by Portia; they say 
that no courtin Christendom would have decided that a pound 
of flesh did not include the blood, though the bond may not 
have expressly said so. This may be the case, but it does not 
affect the truth of Shakespeare’s representation. His design 
was to show how formal Law contradicts itself, and to exhibit 
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the Jew beaten at his own game. From this moment Shylock 
subsides; he sees the point and is completely non-plussed. 
The might of the Form of Law was never more powerfully 
presented. The judge, the people, and justice itself, are all 
on the side of one innocent man, yet they are unable to res- 
cue him from the clutches of an odious wretch who has the 
form alone on his side. Still, the poet must find for us some 
reconciliation with the Law; it would be most ridiculously 
inadequate if it did not furnish some means for reaching the 
Jew. This it does, inasmuch as it is made to seize the crime 
of Shylock just in its truly vulnerable point—criminal inten- 
tion. This is Portia’s next point against him. He has willed 
the death of a citizen, of which the punishment is confiscation 
and death. We have seen this motive lying behind all his 
actions, notwithstanding his howling for Right and Justice. 
Still we must not suppose that he was a common villain, an 
Iago, or Richard, or Edmund. The subjective side was little 
emphasized by the Jewish faith; if men conformed to Law 
and Religion, it mattered little about motives. Under the old 
dispensation, the man who committed the most justifiable 
homicide had to flee the country, and the person who ate 
pork was damned. Hence when Shylock is arraigned for his 
subjective intention, we may fairly assume that this princi- 
ple lies beyond his consciousness. It is the product of the 
modern world and Christianity. Still Shylock is saved be- 
cause he is ready to yield to formal Law when that turns 
against him; hence the Law cannot well destroy him. This 
characteristic is the direct antithesis of the modern spirit 
whose tendency is rather to break down formal Law, to sacri- 
fice it to the Individual. Shylock, however, is punished with 
a truly poetic justice: avarice loses its money, religious and 
national bigotry sees the Jewish house of Shylock go down 
forever by the marriage of the daughter with a Christian. 

It is not the design of Shakespeare to make the Law con- 
temptible, but to exhibit its limitation. Even the old Romans 
recognized this limitation-— although theirs was essentially 
the law-giving consciousness—in the well-known maxim: 
Summum jus, summa injuria. But it has been left to mod- 
ern Jurisprudence to recognize and embody its own finitude 
within itself; in other words, to establish a system of mercy. 
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The pardoning power is lodged in the executive by law; 
thus the highest officer of the state, out of his own heart, out 
of his own infinite subjectivity, reverses the legal decision, 
and hence is by Law above Law. The Judge has to adminis- 
ter the formal Law even in its injustice, and therefore he 
often, after giving a condemnatory sentence, turns around 
and signs a paper recommending executive clemency. But 
the Jurisprudence of Venice had not yet recognized this dis- 
tinction. [t was a commercial state, its prosperity depended 
greatly upon the security of Property, hence the inflexibility 
of its Law; for the Right of Property was deemed of almost 
paramount importance. Hence its Law cannot save Antonio, 
though it can condemn Shylock. 

But what if the Jew would still insist upon taking his 
pound of flesh? Then he must have it, and the play becomes 
a tragedy. Antonio loses his life by the letter of the Law, 
and Shylock is executed for murder. But the play cannot 
admit of this solution. For thus the character of the Jew 
would be wholly untrue, as we have before stated; nor can 
the poet allow Antonio to perish for a mere mistake. This 
would be totally averse to his moral code. Hence the diffi- 
culty demands mediation and the conclusion must be happy. 
The piece is, therefore, neither a tragedy nor a comedy, but 
a middle species of play, which may be called, for want of a 
better word, a drama, in a special sense. But we shall not 
take up these distinctions now; we hope to elaborate them 
in full at some future time. 

Shylock ranks as one of the most perfect characterizations 
in Shakespeare. How complete in every respect! How viv- 
idly does he rise up before us! Not merely his physical » 
appearance but his entire spiritual nature stand forth in the 
plainest lineaments. In fact, we feel as if we know him better 
than we could possibly have done in real life. The poet has 
laid open the most hidden recesses of character, has portrayed 
him in the most diverse relations with a truth and fulness 
unapproached and unapproachable. We ask ourselves, 
whence this completeness, this richness, this concreteness of — 
characterization? If we wish to see the infinite difference upon 
the same subjects, compare Shylock with the best efforts 
of other dramatists. Take “L’Avare,” by Moliére. Placed 
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by the side of Shylock, how meagre and unsatisfactory? Can 
we get at the ground of this extraordinary superiority? First, 
we should say that Shylock is something more than mere 
-avarice; he has a deeper motive in his nature, and his greed 
for gain is only one of its manifestations. It is true that his 
end in life is Thrift, as before stated; but that end is the 
offspring of his moral and spiritual being, of his religion. 
Everything goes back to this centre. Shylock is a Jew, one 
of the “peculiar people”; in all his actions, this deepest 
principle of his faith and his consciousness wells out; given 
the motive, he marches logically to its consequences. Thus 
we have arrived at an absolute spiritual unity in the man. 
The second reason for the transcendent excellence of this 
characterization is the breadth which it exhibits. The activ- 
ities of Shylock embrace quite the totality of Life; we see 
him in his family, in business, in the state, in social relations, 
in morality, in religion. We behold him brought into contact 
with every essential form of society, and he acts in them, 
brings his principle to the test through them. Nor is he 
plunged into them from the outside, but is brought into living 
relation with them. Hence the concreteness, the perfection, 
the complete individualization of character. But it is differ- 
ent with L’Avare. How limited is the range of the piece in 
this respect! Harpagon almost descends to the common miser, 
cut off from the world, in obscurity, dirt and rags, holding fast 
to his money-bags. His niggardliness in his household, his 
tyranny in his family, and an example of his extortionate 
_ usury, express quite all that we see of him. This is not Shy- 
lock, who is exhibited in many more and also far more im- 
portant relations, who sees the world and grapples with it in 
all its essential forms; this is what gives content and con- 
creteness to his character. Hence the Harpagon of Moliére 
. is empty, almost like an abstract personification of avarice ; 
in fact, it is a meagre caricature compared with the Shylock | 
of Shakespeare. But it gives occasion to many laughable 
incidents and situations; this was what Moliére wanted; he 
sought for predicaments, and not for characters. 

But here this essay must close. The subordinate person- 
ages of the play have hardly been mentioned, though worthy 
of the highest admiration. Especially the character of Portia 
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is enticing. One question at least must be noticed: Has not 
Shakespeare sinned against the highest principle of Art— 
namely, self-determination—in making Portia’s choice of a 
husband depend upon the merest accident? -We answer, 
no; and itis most interesting to observe what care he has 
taken to insist upon the right of subjective choice, and with 
what consummate skill he has turned a purely external inci- 
dent into an emblem of Free-Will. For the selection of the 
caskets indicates the character and end of the choosers; thus 
we understand the nature of their motives, and hence their 
respective deserts. Therefore the result of their choice is not 
accidental, but inherent in their character. But a full elabo- 
ration of this subject cannot now be entered upon. 


EMPIRICAL CERTITUDE. 


By Joun C. THOMPSON. 


We conceive and shall attempt to demonstrate that Berke- 
ley’s error lies in two mistaken notions; first, that the image 


or appearance is given in sensation; and secondly, that our 
minds are so constituted that we are forced to believe in a 
corresponding reality to the appearance ;—both of which are 
caused by the fundamental fallacy which attributes many 
separate faculties to the mind, as memory, will, a reasoning 
power, &c. The conditions of the argument are two proposi- 
tions, which may be thus expressed: 

(a) Mere consciousness is the fundamental form of all 
the modes of the thinking activity, and not a spe- 
cial mode of the activity. 

(6) Error can enter the human mind only under cover of 
an inferred identity. 

The second above proposition is intended as a corollary to 
Descartes’ test of certitude, namely, that we have a perfectly 
clear and distinct idea only of our own existence (cogito, ergo 
* swum), and our certainty of any other thing is more or less 
reliable as it approaches the certainty of our existence. 

It will not be questioned that Sensation is the first stage of 
experience. Sensation, in our sense of the word, is the sim- 
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plest complex fact, having two factors, of which one, the psy- 
chological, when detached from the other, the physical (as in 
memory), is knowledge; but undetached (as in sensation), it 
is feeling, or pure consciousness. Mind and matter, it is true, 
have nothing in common known to us, but it is nevertheless 
a psychological fact that pure consciousness (meaning the 
highest measure of consciousness) is only experienced in the 
act in which they are brought in contact (meaning the imme- 
diate cognition of a material motion). The psychological 
side of the sensation is then an act of consciousness. And 
the power to be conscious is alone the Ego, an essential activ- 
ity, which would lose itself in space and remain forever un- 
conscious were it not to encounter some resistance, in the 
effort to overcome which, it becomes conscious of something 
not self, and in the same act necessarily conscious of self. 
The other factor of the sensation, which may be called the 
physical side or material moiety, is the mere motion of a nerve 
of sense. It may be that the nervous system, with all its phe- 
nomena of ganglia and sensational centres, acts as described 
by Bain and Spencer (and generally the school of modern 
physiologists), and that an image—for instance, a landscape 
—pictured on the retina, is communicated to consciousness, 
as they say; but nevertheless we know that, whether or not 
all its constituent parts are thus presented simultaneously, 
the image, as an image, is not cognized until the sensations - 
of which it is constituted fall into their proper rélations to 
one another. By the infant’s mind, in the beginning of life, 


_ noimage is cognized at all, but only the several parts of the 


image. In other words, until with experience Consciousness 
has mastered the appearance, nothing is presented but a 
lake of floating lines and colors in bewildering confusion. 
So the artist knows that the picture on his canvass he has 
himself constructed with countless minor strokes. 
Commencing now with the first stage of experience. As- 
suming the Mind to be a single faculty, it is unnecessary to 
consider our physiological conditions further than that the 
act of consciousness in sensation is a mental act having a 
corresponding material fact, namely, the other moiety of the 
sensation: It is, in strictness, an act of consciousness caused 
by the motion of a nerve of sense; but, in common parlance, 
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it is the consciousness of the affection, or motion, of the nerve. 
To know, perceive, or be conscious, are then, in sensation at 
least, convertible terms. But since the mental moiety of a 
sensation is an act of consciousness, or one motion of a single 
power, while the material moiety is a motion of the attenu- 
ated nerve tissue, it follows that of a hundred such material 
motions happening simultaneously in the nervous system, 
only one becomes the material moiety of a sensation by the 
Power of Consciousness (Mind) being drawn thereto; while 
the ninety-and-nine others, unperceived, are mere tremors of 
nerve tissue. So that however speedily acquaintance with 
the nerves of sense may be acquired in the first stage of ex- 
perience, that knowledge is not acquired but once, but by 
parts; and is, in fact, a general knowledge of the motions of 
the nerves of sense, composed of a particular acquaintance 
with the motions of each nerve, or class of nerves. We pro- 
ceed now to show that the unassisted exercise of the Power 
of Consciousness not only results in such acquaintance with 
the nerves of sensation, but retains all of those particular 
knowledges, thoughts, or ideas. 

The Mind being an essential activity, in the condition of a 
continued act of consciousness would be at rest; and, from 
that state of rest, its motion would consist in the activity, be- 
ing arrested. For, to know, perceive, or be conscious, being 
the one motion of the Mind (an essential activity), it follows 
that when a thing is known, perceived, or cognized, the Mind 
no longer knows, perceives, or is conscious of it. To explain. 
this seeming paradox, let us suppose A, the material moiety 
of the first sensation. The mental moiety of that sensation, 
whether we call it an idea, a perception, or an act of con- 
sciousness, we take to be in fact the act of consciousness of 
the greatest vivacity. Such sensation would be an affirma- 
tion of existence satisfying to the fullest extent the Cartesian 
axiom, cogito, ergo sum. We are, for the sake of argument, 
supposing our physiological conditions to be such that A, 
the psychological side of the first sensation, is a more perfect 
act of consciousness than that experienced in the sexual or- 
gasm, or a draft of cold water in fever, or the inhalation of 
fresh air by a diver on coming to the surface. Supposing 
thus A, the first sensation, let us suppose a continuation of it 
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and we suppose it lost to‘consciousness. Why so? Because, 
prior to the idea A, the Mind was a certain entity, to wit, the 
unconditioned Ego; but, subsequently, it was the Mind con- 
ditioned by the idea A. Then the continuation of A awakens 
no consciousness, because if it could again take in the idea 
A it would have the same idea duplicated, which is absur- 
dity. The perception of A was the arresting of the uncondi- 
tioned activity. But when the Power cognizes A and nothing 
else, A is no longer known, perceived, or cognized, because 
the Activity has then no other motion but the idea A, and in 
that one motion is at rest. The form would be an essential 
activity and its mode the idea A. 

When however we suppose the mind having the idea A, to 
know, perceive, or become conscious of B, the material moiety 
of the second sensation, we see that it has at once gained in- 
definitely more than the two ideas A and B. For whereas at. 
the perceiving of A there was in consciousness no other idea,. 
on the contrary at the perceiving of B there was already in 
consciousness the idea A; and as the perception of B was a 
change of the Ego from its then condition to the condition of 
knowing B, necessarily in that change is an active conscious- 
‘ness of both A and B. Because consciousness means the Ego’s. 
consciousness of itself, the Ego; and, being an essential activ- 
ity,that involves the consciousness of its own changes of mo- 
tion. It cannot change from one condition to another without 
being conscious that it does so; ‘involving the consciousness 
of, Ist, the condition from which it changed; 2d, the act of 
changing; 3d, the condition to which it changed. And all 
but so many successive thoughts, ideas, or acts of conscious- 
ness; for the Activity being a single power, all thought is a 
succession of phenomena: co-existence of phenomena is im- 
possible. 

- So far, then, there is certainly no other psychological fac- 
tor engaged but the single faculty of Consciousness: yet the 
exercise of that faculty alone in the first two sensations in- 
volves an act of comparison, because it is the setting. off of 
two contrasted ideas in the mind. But, in the supposed in- 
stance, is the knowing of B as large an act of consciousness 
as was the knowing of A? No. Because the knowing of A 
was the act of the unconditioned Power, and therefore the 
Vol. vi.—10 
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purest act of consciousness, meaning of the highest vivacity. 
Whereas the knowing of B was the change of the Mind from 
its condition of A to that of B, and, 


1. In so far as there are properties in common to A and B there is no 
change at all. 


Motion consists not in the change effected, but in the act of 
changing; and here, as to the properties in common, there 
was no act of changing. Hence, having the idea A, the acqui- 
sition of B is the active consciousness only of those proper- 
ties of B wherein it differs from A; i.e. the individuality of 
B. In other words, in knowing B, the hither boundary of B 
is at the forward extremity of the act of consciousness, while 
its other boundary is somewhere in A, and includes so much 
of A as is common to A and B. Ofcourse the same is true 
of the change of the Activity from B to C, from C to D, and 
soon. Now the condition of the mind prior to the first idea 
A, and then its condition subsequent to that idea but prior to 
B, the second idea, are both unnatural conditions, for the rea- 
son that, in either instance, as above shown, it is the being at 
rest of an essential activity, the being unconscious of a sole 
power of consciousness. But subsequent to the perception 
B, if never another idea should be acquired, the Ego would 
forever continue changing from the one idea to the other. Of 
course it would pass from the one idea to the other upon some 
property in common to the two. And, of course also, if the 
two ideas have nothing in common, the Activity would for- 
ever remain unconscious (lost) in the channel in which it was 
left. Such property in common is the nexus, or bridge of 
identity, connecting the two ideas. To fall into an idea 
having no point of identity with another, and to fail to be 
recalled by sensation, would leave the Mind detached from 
all it knows. So death separates; and so birth starts the 
soul anew, with or without ideas @ priori, as Plato or Aris- 
totle may be in the right. 

In any sensation, the act of consciousness caused by the 
motion of the nerve is a consciousness not of the motion of 
the nerve (material moiety of the sensation) but of itself, the 
mental moiety. And as the material moiety is a particular 
motion of the nerve, so the mental moiety is equally an indi- 
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vidual act of consciousness. They have nothing else in com- 
mon. But, attenuated as is that common 8 ti in it is 
involved this fundamental psychological law, viz 


2. Although it is true that the act of consciousness in sensation is a purely 
subjective fact, yet the individuality of each material moiety is corre- 
lated by a corresponding individuality of each mental moiety. 


We say, conventionally, that one thought suggests another; 
but that is in effect to say that every thought, act of con- 
sciousness, or idea, has its nexus of identity with some other 
thought; and the Ego, an essential activity, would forever 
thus pass from one thought to another; because change, so 
soon as effected, becomes rest, and motion consists in the act 
of changing. For example, in sensation we are conscious of 
the act of touching, but not of continued contact. And, 


3. Except in the stage of sensation, every psychological act supposes two 
ideas ; the second following the first and conditioned by it. 


We can by no conception escape from that law. To do so 
would be to conceive an unconditioned idea, which is impos- 
sible. In sensation each psychological act is conditioned by 
its physical correlate, the material moiety of the sensation ; 
while in all other stages of experience every thought is con- 
ditioned by two other thoughts, namely, its immediate ante- 
cedent and its immediate sequent. 


The supposed necessity for Memory and Volition, separate 
mental faculties, is begotten by our experience of material 
force, erroneously, though almost unavoidably, applied to 
mental action. For, seeing every material force exhausted 
in the exercise, and of itself coming to an end, it is too easily 
suggested that the same is true of the Mind; an essential ac- 
tivity, to which therefore a persistent idea would be a blank. 
Perhaps it is easier to accept phenomena in sensation, and 
perception (of images), as being mere acts of consciousness, 
than to admit that aseparate faculty, Memory, is not assured 
to us in the facts of consciousness. Yet the proposition will 
stand the test of any analysis. For, in supposing the mental 
moiety A, unless we suppose that idea to remain after the 
cessation of its corresponding material moiety, we in fact 
suppose the psychological side of the sensation to be also 
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subject to the law of material force. In other words, when A 
is known, as it would add nothing to that knowledge to con- 
tinue the presentation of A, so it would be strange if it should 
take from that knowledge to cease the presentation of it. As 
to Volition, to elect which of the simultaneously occurring 
motions the mind shall perceive, that faculty is demonstrably 
naught; and for the plain reason that the perception must 
precede the choice. 

Before, however, proceeding to the second stage of experi- 
ence, namely, that of the perception of images, let us pause 
briefly to consider what general, or universal, ideas are ac- 
quired in the stage of sensation. After the first sensation 
the Mind, in any two thoughts, certainly experiences that 
idea which of all others is declared by the Platonist to be an 
intuition—the idea, namely, of Time. For, every thought 
being a single motion of the Mind, necessarily any two given 
thoughts, or ideas, must occur at different times. Co-existence 
of ideas in consciousness being impossible, it follows that the 
Ego is conscious of itself in its change from the one idea to 
the other, which is to say is conscious that the one proceeds 
and the other comes after. This is no more than to say that 
it changes, and is conscious of changing, from A to B instead 
of from B to A. Truths are but perceived relations; the idea 
of time is nothing else. We cannot conceive a Universe with- 
out Time, it is true, but only because we cannot conceive our 
own non-existence; for our existence is no more than a suc- 
cession of phenomena strung upon the consciousness of a 
continuing personal individuality. And this universal and 
necessary idea of Time, which is no more than the self-con- 
sciousness, in every act of consciousness, that the act differs 
from its antecedent and its sequent, is involved in any two 
conceivable acts of consciousness, or thoughts.* 


* “The perception of Space must precede that of Time, for it is only through 
the former that we can reach the latter.’’ — (Jour. Spec. Phil., vol. i., No. 3, p. 
177.) This general error, as we consider it, is a consequence of the general loose 
idea of sensation, supposing the image, if not also the conception of external 
reality, to be given in sensation; and which, consequently, refers the first per- 
ception of successive motions not to the consciousness of successive phenomena 
in the first stage (sensation), or the second (perception of images), but to the 
third, namely, the intelligible movements of bodies in Space. 
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When, therefore, it is said that experience is incapable 
of guaranteeing any universal and necessary idea, it is mani- 
fest that the assertion holds good only upon the assumption 
that the perception of images, and the reference of them to 
external cause, is the first stage of experience. Whereas 
neither the image nor the notion of externality are found in 
sensation at all; and those truths of universal and necessary 
acceptation, called sometimes ideas @ priori, are such only to 
the extent that they were in the Mind prior to the conception 
of an external cause to the image. Having in fact been ac- 
quired in sensation, the stage of immediate apprehension, of 
which the first act (to wit, the idea A, the mental moiety of 
the first sensation) is not only antecedent to all the catego- 
ries, because antecedent to the idea of Relation, but is, for the 
same reason, antecedent to all those truths of universal and 
necessary acceptation; except, perhaps, the idea of pleasure 
or pain, the originals of good and bad. Those universal and 
necessary truths, acquired in the first stage of experience, are 
Time, Individuality (including Identity), and Relation. These 
may, with absolute certainty, be referred to the stage of na- 
ked sensation, because the definition of consciousness (self- 
consciousness) assures us that they are experienced in any 
succession of phenomena, however early ; and the facts of con- 
sciousness assure us, with a certainty equal to the certainty 
of our own existence, that they are still more clearly and 
distinctly exercised and confirmed in the second stage of ex- 
periencé, namely, that of the perception of images. Every 
mental moiety, or psychological side, of a sensation is neither 
more nor less than that act of pure consciousness, the realiza- 
tion of our own existence. And those necessary truths (their 
originals) are certainly acquired in that stage of experience, 
because the Power of Consciousness cannot change from A 
to B without being conscious of the change. If A and B were 
not individual acts, their identity would be complete, and 
consequently as to the second thought there would be no mo- 
tion of the Ego at all, but the space of the second thought, B, 
would be to consciousness a blank. In what they differ, and 
in what they are the same, consists their Relation; the con- 
sciousness of which is included in the self-consciousness of 
the change from the one idea to the other. Every two phe- 
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nomena therefore, experienced in succession, involve an act 
of comparison; and, 


4. Every act of comparison involves the general ideas Good or Bad, 
Time, Individuality, Identity, Relation. 


Relation is the tertiwm quid of Individuality and Identity. 
If there were no Identity there could be no Relation, because 
the Individuality of entities would be complete; and so, if 
there were no Individuality there could be no Relation, be- 
cause complete Identity would constitute a one-ness. 

Coming now to the second stage of experience, that of the 
apprehension of sensuous images, it is manifest that the im- 
age is simply the perception of many simultaneous motions 
of an organ in their relations to one another. Take for exam- 
ple the visual image. That nerve (the optic) is the smaller 
base of a truncated cone; upon it are converged the rays of 
light reflected on the eyeball. Were the rays to fall with 
equal force, as from a concave surface of snow, there would 
be no image, because of the identity of the sensations. But 
where the rays strike with unequal force, an image, or, in _ 
other words, natural conjunction of sensations, is the result; 
because each idea, the mental moiety of a constituent sensa- 
tion, has its own individuality, as well as its point of identity 
with its immediate antecedent and sequent. Thus it is that 
the picture painted by the pencils of light on the retina is 
the correlate of the image in consciousness, since each mental 
moiety of a sensation is the correlate of its material moiety. 
And thus, also, 


5. The image in consciousness is not a representation of the affection of 
the organ, but, on the contrary, the affection of the organ is a correlate 
of the image ; 

and in the instance of the visual image it is a picture in vir- 

tue of that fact. The colors, the harmony, the pleasure, are 

all affections of the soul, while the correlative affection of the 
organ is no more than a certain number of simultaneous mo- 
tions of a nerve of sense: and which form a picture only 
because, being individually objects of immediate conscious- 
ness (material moieties of sensations), they seem to be identi- 
cal with their corresponding mental moieties, which together 
constitute that harmonious conjunction of ideas we call an 
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image. The consciousness of the many simultaneous impres- 
sions on the retina was at first a particular apprehension of 
individuals, but with continued experience becomes an ap- 
prehension of the many in their relations to one another, i.e. 
each to its immediate antecedent and sequent: which appre- 
hension is the image in consciousness, as completely an indi- 
vidual thought as the sensation itself, by virtue of the ever 
self-determining action of the Activity. (See the psychologi- 
cal law expressed in Rule 8.) 

It is naught to say that each organ has its specific mode of 
being affected; for that each one of the five special senses is 
in fact a special sense of touch, to be admitted needs only to 
be suggested. The nerves of the special sense of Touch, deter- 
mining to the surface of the body, which come in contact with 
solid foreign bodies, are moved only by the consequent com- 
pression of the flesh tissue in which they are contained. But 
when we consider the other four special senses, we see that 
they differ from the sense of Touch only as “the hand of lit- 
tle employment hath the daintier sense.” And that while so 
placed in the physical system as to be not subject to the in- 
fluence of contact with solid foreign bodies, they are severally 
subject to the influence of contact with external matter more 
attenuated, each answering in its own manner to its peculiar 
stimulus. The image, therefore, to whichsoever organ it may 
belong, is an infallible proposition, because it is a natural 
conjunction of infallible ideas ; the ideas of the first category, 
naked sensations, each one of which is individually a mere 
assertion of existence; and the image asserts nothing more. 

If Logic is the science of affirmation, and if Affirmation is 
the active exercise of the Mind, then the thoughts, or ideas, 
in sensation are nothing but affirmations of existence. And 
if Judgment is that operation of the Mind by which joining 
different ideas together it affirms or denies something, then, 


6. An image is but another affirmation of existence, in which there is no 
more possibility of mistake than in the affirmations of mere sensations, 
ideas of the first category. 


Now, the only thought, or idea, in which something is af- 
firmed immediately, and not involving other ideas, is the 
affirmation of existence in sensation. Of those immediate 
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affirmations, the constituent number perceived in their proper 
relations (considered as sensations), or in their logical se. 
quence (considered as ideas), is the image, another affirmation 
of existence. That the conjunction of ideas constituting the 
image cannot be expressed in words is true, but since the 
result, the judgment, can be designated by an arbitrary term, 
we violate no rule of logic in \ oe the image a proposi- 
tion; and, 


7. It is an infallible proposition, because a proper conjunction of the infal- 
lible ideas of the first category; affirming nothing but existence, and 
carrying with it no inferred identity with something else. 


The facts of consciousness assure us that every idea in the 
first category (mental moiety of a sensation) is a totality, an 
individual idea. But the facts of consciousness assure us 
with equal positiveness that the image is a totality; and 
that, in fact, 


8. A consciousness of the individuality (self-determination) of phenomena 
is the fundamental law of thought ; without which not only is no certi- 
tude possible, but no reason is possible. 


To strike it from the Mind would be the obliteration of every 
idea, as to smear the artist’s paint while still wet upon the 
canvass would be the effacement of his picture. Or, per- 
haps, it is a better figure to say that the mind, thus without 
thought, would compare to the present ever self-determining 
action of the Activity, as ink spilled on the paper, to the same 
ink separated into letters, the letters into syllables, the syl- 
lables into words, the words into sentences. For, assuming 
the Activity to be a single faculty of consciousness, what 
Mill and others have designated as complex ideas, or clus- 
ters of ideas, should in figure be represented neither by sur- 
face nor by cubic, but by linear measurement. 

Now, first, would such attainment of the image by the con- 
junction of sensations be a logical process? and secondly, is 
such the constitution of the image? 

As to the first. After the immediate affirmation of exist- 
ence in sensation, any other affirmation is the result of, and 
presupposes, a concatenation of ideas logically leading to the 
affirmation. But the image, or idea, in the second category 
is a concatenation of sensations (the psychological sides or 
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mental moieties, ideas in the first category) into a single. 
idea; an affirmation itself of existence, and one which not 

merely presupposes, but in fact includes, the train of ideas 

on which it depends. It is, therefore, the perfection of a logi- 

cal process. 

Now as to the second aspect of the question: namely, ad- 
mitting such to be a logical process, is the image the result 
of that process? That it is so, we have the assurance of con- 
sciousness. First: in the fact that while the analogy of the 
different genera of images is complete, only one genus, the 
visual, is a perception (seriatim, but with the infinite quick- 
ness of thought) of the simultaneous affections of the organ; 
while, on the contrary, the others are constituted in every 
instance of an appreciable succession of sensations. There 
are, indeed, but two other genera, namely, the tactile and the 
auditory. The nasal and gustatory senses present no images, 
their ideas belonging to the first category, that of naked sen- 
sation, always. Secondly: in the fact that while in two of 
the genera the image can be always thus analyzed into its 
constituent ideas, in all three—the visual as well as the other 
two—-the intrusion of an idea having no point of identity with 
its antecedent and sequent (or so slight as to give it undue 
individuality) destroys the concatenation; the Mind passing 
at once from the milder consciousness of the second category 
to the more acute consciousness of the first. Such an idea, 
intruding or out of place, in the auditory image is a false note 
-in music. An instance, in the visual image, is the sensation 
caused by an inharmonious stripe or check in ashawl or dress 
pattern; in the tactile image, is caused by a raised point or 
line while the hand is feeling a smooth surface. 

Coming now to the third stage of experience, we see that 
necessarily the ideas of that category are constituted ideas, 
or judgments; the constitution of each being an harmonious 
conjunction of idea of the two former stages. We say neces- 
sarily so, because otherwise the nature of the Activity, as we 
have followed it from its condition of tabula rasa through the 
first and second stages of experience, is changed in the third. 
In the first and then in the second stage we have seen the. 
Mind, from the proper nature of the Activity itself, in a mere 
succession of phenomena to cognize, first, ideas of naked sen- 
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sation individually ; next, the five Universals corresponding 
to the five special senses, under some one of which each sev- 
eral sensation falls; and lastly, i in the same progress of the 
Activity, to construct the image. Now, if it be so that the 
images of different genera have nothing further in common, 
then knowledge transcending that of experience must be pos- 
tulated to enable the mind to arrive at the idea of an external 
cause to the image in consciousness. But if, on the contrary, 
any one of the general ideas, or truths, of universal and ne- 
cessary acceptation, acquired in the first or second stage of 
experience, shall form a point of identity between two images 
of different genera, then the same law of consciousness which 
in the progress of the Activity constructed the image out of 
sensations, will likewise construct the ontological idea out 
of images. 

Now, experience soon points out a connecting link of iden- 
tity common to two images of different genera, and one which 
is the very largest possible evidence of a common cause, as 
we come afterwards to express it: the identity, namely, of 
Time. So soon as that (as an inevitable) point of identity is 
established in consciousness, the mere conception of two sev- 
eral images in that relation to one another is in itself the idea 
of acommon cause. For any two phenomena successively 
experienced involve an act of comparison, and here the act 
of comparison finds no other nexus of the two ideas save 
simultaneousness of creation. Neither at that stage of expe- 
rience, nor ever afterwards, have two images of different 
genera (the tactile and visual for example, or either or both 
with the auditory) any other possible identity in conscious- 
ness than the reference of them to a common cause by reason 
of simultaneous appearance. It is to be borne in mind that 
while the several simultaneous images have so little in com- 
mon, yet have they nothing at all antagonistic, not being 
conflicting impressions on a common organ. The ideas of 
Distance and of Space are judgments (in the third stage of 
experience) constituted of images of Touch (judgments of the 
second stage); for not only is our body, to the Ego, an object 
like any other external matter, but the organic senses, such 
as those of the alimentary canal and of muscular activity, are 
in fact modes of the sense of Touch. The sensations conse- 
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quent on stretching forth the arm, for instance, constitute an 
image of that special sense, the same as do those consequent 
on grasping an object with the hand. So likewise of the con- 
catenation of sensations consequent on any similar exercise 
of the person, or parts thereof. That the idea of Distance is 
a judgment, or proposition, resulting from a sufficient expe- 
rience of those images, we shall not pause to argue, because, 
as it seems to us, one who would question it would be equally 
ready to question his own existence. An infant, in the act 
of grasping an object, is conscious of two several images, 
namely, the visual and the tactile. The two have the iden- 
tity of Time only. An object not within his grasp presents 
to him the visual image alone; but then add the advantage 
of distance within reach, and straightway he has the other 
image, that of touch, again simultaneous with the visual im- 
age. The same experience, continued, not only results in the 
knowledge, as a Universal proposition, that, having the vis- 
ual or the auditory image, or both, or a sensation of smell, 
the additional experience of a certain distance brings within 
the grasp a tactile image also; but likewise results in the 
knowledge, as a Universal proposition, that the visual and 
auditory images and the sensations of smell are cognized 
with more or less distinctness according to the distance of the 
object. And since the experience of continued distance be- 
yond that at which the tactile image is attained, results in a 
loss of all the images, necessarily a sufficient experience re- 
sults in the knowledge that the cause (potentiality of attain- 
ment) of the appearances is at a certain distance from us. In 
that is our idea of Space, which is neither more nor less than 
the impossibility of divesting the mind of a conception of 
the potentiality of Distance, in all directions from any given 
point. Every accident of infancy throws the sensations of 
smell and images of touch, of sight, and of sound, into con- 
catenations whose results are the ideas of distance, of direc- 
tion, of space. Experience of the identity of time to the several 
images causes the presence of one to suggest the other two, 
or the presence of two to suggest the third. Wherefore it is 
that the infant soon comes to grasp at any object he may see 
in obedience to that law of nature which causes the muscular 
system to obey thought; or turns his eye in the direction of 
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a voice addressed to him. But, as before observed, although 
the ideas of distance, space, and direction, are concatenations 
of images of Touch, yet-the ideas of a common cause to the 
several images of different genera leads directly to the per- 
ception of a certain relation in the distinctness of the visual 
and the auditory image to the distance of the object. So that 
although the young infant will grasp at the moon and stars, 
yet with but a little additional experience he begins to meas- 
ure with his eye, and to grasp only at those things within his 
reach. Thus a landsman, for the first time in his life on the 
sea shore, is ready to cast a pebble at an object far beyond 
his throw; and supposes the ship to be a mile off, which is 
really five. 

Descartes, in his sixth Meditation, referring to the decep- 
tions practised not by Nature but by our inconsiderate judg- 
ments, cites the instance that “stars, towers, and all other 
distant bodies, are of the same figure and size as they appear 
to our eyes at a distance.” These and similar instances (and 
which Descartes rightly called inconsiderate judgments) have 
been, since the day of Berkeley, attempted to be accounted for 
thus—to borrow the words of a modern fashionable writer: “A 
little knowledge of optics appears to explain the difference, 
but does not. At fifty yards you say the tower appears round, 
but it really is square. At fifty yards, we reply, it appears . 
round, and at one yard it appears square. It is neither. Both 
round and square are conceptions of the mind, not attributes 
of things: they have a subjective, not an objective, existence.” 
Now, so long as the suggestion of external reality is attri- 
buted to.the mere cognizance of the image, certitude is not 
demonstrable, because we turn our back to the experience 
which led to the belief, thus going down the stream in search 
of its fountain. The suggestion of squareness, in the given 
instance, is no partof the visual appearance atall. It belongs, 
on the contrary, to our knowledge of Extension (or place in 
Space), which is a judgment or idea in the third category, 
constituted of certain ideas of the second category — namely, 
images of Touch. But for our knowledge derived from that 
sense, experience to the end of time of the sense of sight, 
unassisted, would leave us at last with the tower appearing 
equally round at the distance of one yard and of fifty. But, 
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as we have shown, a certain appearance of tactile images 
having resulted in the idea of Distance, a continued experi- | 
ence in the knowledge of distance assures us that the visual 

image is cognized with greater or less distinctness according 
to our distance from the object. At the distance of fifty 
yards, and while the visual image is not distinct, it has a 
greater identity with the distinct image of a round tower than 
a square one. But, as the distance is diminished and the 
image becomes more distinct, its identity with the distinct im- 
age of a round tower becomes less, and with that of a square 
tower greater. So that when, finally, we are conscious of a 
distinct image, we are as conscious of the image of a square 
tower as of our own existence. And whereas the approach 
satisfies us of the squareness of the object, a return to the 
distance of fifty yards does not in the least cause a return to 
the opinion that the tower is round; because of the square 
image, or appearance, we have as clear and distinct an idea 
as we have of our own existence, butof the round appearance 
we have not. Not only is the idea of roundness or of square- 
ness not given by the sense of sight, but no idea of external- 
ity at all is given in the visual image, or any other image, 
unassisted. That idea, as we have shown, is a judgment in 
the third category, and is, in effect, the logical result of a 
concatenation of ideas of the previous stages of experience, 
self-determined by the Activity into a single idea. It is, in- 
deed, no more than the idea that the several simultaneous 
_ images are referable to a common cause. Extension is the 
idea obtained by natural induction (i.e. by the action of the 
ever self-determining Activity) from a sufficient experience 
of the images, or judgments, of Touch. A blind man has the 
idea of extension as well as one who can see; and, therefore, 


9. When we say that we see the object to be square, we can only mean 
that we are conscious of a visual image such as Experience assures us 
has its identity (common cause) with a square image of Touch. 


The author, to subserve his purpose, must seek another illus- 
tration in some instance in which the object shall, under the 
same conditions, present at one time around appearance and 
at another a square one. That instance, we apprehend, can 
not be found. The distant tower never appears square; the 
oar dipped into water never appears straight. 
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From the experience of images of the sense of Touch, re- 
sult the ideas of Space and Distance; as also from the same 
experience the idea of Extension, or place in space. The 
simultaneous images of the different senses having but one 
nexus, the identity of time, the logical induction is that their 
cause is in that place in space at which the image of touch is 
attainable. For the reason that after we have arrived at the 
ideas of Space, Distance, and Extension, we know that we are 
conscious of the image of sight, or visual image, as clearly 
and distinctly as we are conscious of our own existence, only 
when we can add to it the image of Touch; or, in other words, 
verify the inferred identity. But as the tactile image is only 
attainable by the annihilation of distance, it follows that the 
greatest distinctness of the visual image is only attainable 
by the annihilation of distance—equivalent to the attainment 
of the image of Extension. And when it is said that the tac- 
tile image is simultaneous with the greatest consciousness of 
all the images, we say in effect that the cause of extension is 
the cause of all the images. The cause of Extension must be 
where Extension is, or else we should separate cause and ef- 
fect. But the meaning of Extension is place in Space. There- 
fore the idea of that place in Space is affirmed by each one 
of the several images, each confirming the testimony of the 
others. When, therefore, the visual appearance affirms the 
object to be square, what it in fact affirms is that at the dis- 
tance of a yard is the cause of itself, the visual image; and 
that the same cause has such a place in space (Extension) as 
will cause a square tactile image. The knowledge that it 
will doso results from many simultaneous experiences of the 
like visual images and square tactile images. And when a 
sufficient experience has resulted in the knowledge that the 
cause of a certain visual image is also the cause of a certain 
tactile image, the cognizance of the visual image, in the act 
of informing us of its own cause, informs us also of the poten- 
tial cause of a corresponding tactile image. In other words, 
when the object at the distance of one yard appears square, 
it is that we are conscious of a certain visual image, the cause 
of which, experience has taught us would prove to be also 
the cause of a square tactile image, were the distance annihi- 
lated and the extension of the object realized by the organs 
of Touch. 
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Here then, in the third stage of experience, is the first pos- 
sibility of an error in the affirmations of Consciousness, and 
that error comes in 


(b) The only form in which it is possible for error to enter the huma 
mind, namely, under cover of an inferred identity. 


The proposition is that the visual image is caused by an 
external object whose cause is also potentially the cause of a 
certain image of extension. The error comes of the failure to 
verify each step of the induction. But as the proposition is 
the simplest conceivable, being composed of but two particu- 
lars, it may always be resolved into its parts, and the induc- 
tion thereupon either verified or corrected— not only with 
perfect rigor logically, but with the clearness and distinct- 
ness of the consciousness of our own existence. For the par- 
ticulars of the proposition are images of the second category, 
ideas in which severally error is impossible because severally 
they affirm nothing but existence. So long as the image 
affirms nothing but itself, an act of consciousness, error is 
impossible: when, however, the image seems to affirm the po- 
tential cause of another than itself, then it does not affirm 
with the same confidence as it affirms itself: for the reason 
that it is then no longer an individual affirmation, but is one 
of the parts of a proposition in the third category, which 
proposition it is that affirms the oar dipped into water to be 
broken, the distant tower to be round. 


ON THE DIALECTIC METHOD. 


(E. v. Hartmann’s Reply, in the Philosophische Monatshefte, to the Criticism of 
his Essay ‘‘On the Dialectic Method,” by Prof. MICHELET.) 


Translated from the German by Louis SoLDAN. 


If the anatomical knife pierces the vital nerve of any being, 
we must not be astonished at the appearance of spasmodic 
convulsions; their non-appearance, on the contrary, would 
be an indication of a failure to hit the right point. In this 
way it can be but flattering for my essay that it called forth 
a violent effusion of wrath from Professor Michelet as the 
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representative of Hegelianism, and the above consideration 
renders more excusable the irritated and personal tone of his 
criticism, which in some places steps beyond the limits of 
what is becoming. If I have not hesitated “to print the whole 
trash,” though Mr. Michelet, as he did not omit publicly to 
state, had previously had the kindness, gratefully acknowl- 
edged by me, to communicate to me in writing all his objec- 
tions to my whole manuscript ad marginem ; if these objec- 
tions could not move me to even any changes worth naming, 
it is plain enough that I felt very little hurt by his thunder- 
bolts, and very little touched by the anticipation of “ stand- 
ing before the eyes of the public at large the reproof which I 
first sent him in a confidential letter.” 
Not what Mr. Michelet wrote causes me to break my si- 
lence, but what he did not write. I will explain what I mean. 
All that Mr. Michelet says can essentially be classified 
under two headings. Under the first, Hegel’s assertions and 
turns,which in the respective chapters I had critically ana- 
lyzed and annihilated, are simply repeated as if they were 
still “alive and kicking” and my critique did not exist. This 
mode of acting may be very convenient, and perhaps sufficient 
to produce a bad opinion of my essay with those who do not 
know it; but the serving up again of the sufficiently known 
dialectic phrases will not pass for a refutation. Under the 
second heading, wherever I infer the most immediate conse- 
quences from Hegel, the objection is raised that I did not 
understand Hegel, inasmuch as he never said such a thing; 
as if I did not know this just aswell. But he who asserts, 
asserts also the consequences, and only the proof of having 
inferred incorrect consequences can refute them. But such 
proof Mr. Michelet brings nowhere, reproaching me, on the 
contrary, with not knowing that Hegel said just the opposite 
of those inferred consequences. It is all the worse for me that 
I show, a few lines below, that I know the passage in which 
the opposite is said, for now I am made responsible for the 
contradiction which I have exposed in Hegel’s thoughts, as 
though for one which I have committed myself. 
I shall gladly pass over in silence the compiling and quot- 
ing of fragments torn out from their connection which was 
intended to exhibit to the reader what absurdities I had writ- 
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ten. I shall not speak about Mr. Michelet’s peculiar habit of 
denying all erudition in the History of Philosophy to all but 
those who approve of the intentional misrepresentations in 
Hegel’s History of Philosophy ; for science tabled this mat- 
ter long ago. All this could not have brought me to a word 
of reply, for whosoever feels interested in the subject may 
read my little pamphlet, and will there find the best refu- 
tation. 

But Mr. Michelet, though discussing most of my chapters, 
even giving their titles, has omitted altogether to mention 
two chapters which happen to be the most important ones; he 
has ignored them in a critique extending over sixteen pages, 
in which he allowed room even to the most insignificant 
thrusts and reflections. To explain the meaning of this in- 
teresting fact, I must give a short outline of the thread of my 
critique. 

1. I point out in Hegel’s Dialectics the hitherto seldom no- 
ticed dualism between an esoteric side which must decline 
every justification outside of itself, standing purely on rea- 
son, and an exoteric side which finds the former stand-point 
practically untenable, and makes the inconsistent attempt 
of justifying itself before the understanding. (Against this 
Mr. Michelet could show nothing but the repetition of some 
of the most common dialectic phrases.) 

2. I show that the exoteric side essentially seeks its justifi- 
cation in the proof that contradiction is contained in all being 
and in all thinking, with the intention of inciting the under- 
standing by this knowledge to throw itself into the arms of 
reason. (That this means the setting aside of the principle 
of contradiction I proved strictly, but Mr. Michelet responded 
by the strange imputation that I intended to deny the ex- 
istence of contradiction in thoughts and actions of men in 
general; while he quotes my words on the next page, “that 
contradiction is only found where it was made previously”; 
in which expression I say distinctly enough that “contra- 
diction is found,” but only as the product (and therefore at 
the same time as the indication) of error; as error is pos- 
sible only in conscious, discursive thought, and not in the 
unconscious, intuitive thought, which Hegel terms objective 
thought. What kinds of antitheses form a contradiction in 
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their union, and under what conditions they do so, I have in- 
vestigated at length in my work above quoted.) 

3. I enter upon the esoteric side of the dialectics as it fol- 
lows in its purity from Hegel’s principle, and show that the 
absolute fluidity of the idea, the cancelling of the principle 
of Identity, and with it the impossibility of all thinking, re- 
sults from the self-movement of the idea (the property of A 
to be at the same time B). 

4. I prove that it is impossible ever to arrive at a new idea, 
and consequently at a dialectic progress, by the union of con- 
traries. This chapter, as is explicitly stated there, is the 
specific critique of all dialectics that attempts to evade nomi- 
nally the setting aside of the principle of contradiction, and 
tries to operate merely with the unity of contraries instead of 
operating like Hegel with the Identity of contradictories. As 
Mr. Michelet calls this view of Kuno Fischer quite correct (p. 
329), the refutation of this chapter ought to have been a great 
deal more important to him than the refutation of all the rest 
of my book; next to this, his criticism ought to have been 
directed against the preceding chapter, which grinds to dust 
the dialectics in its esoteric side, its innermost kernel. And 
of all the sections of my book these are the very ones about 
which Mr. Michelet has not a single syllable ; while another 

adherent of the dialectic method, who of course rejects like 
Mr. Michelet every word of my book, still designated to me 
these two chapters as the dazzling points of my essay. 

Any supposition that Mr. Michelet overlooked or did not 
understand the significance of these chapters is precluded by 
the circumstance that I had written to him about their im- 
portance, regretting the absence of his marginal notes in 
regard to the most important points of my line of argument. 
As Mr. Michelet has shown now how easy a thing it is for 
him to make a reply, it cannot be supposed that he was at all . 
at a loss to “say something” also against these chapters; 
the only explanation that remains for his action is that he 
intended to kill by silence the principal part of my writings 
in order to criticise more explicitly minor points, and thereby 
to make a show of thorough critique, while the readers re- 
mained ignorant of the principal part of the contents. 
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THE LOGICAL QUESTION IN HEGEL’S SYSTEM. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
A Demand for a Scientific Settlement of it. 


Translated from the German of TRENDELENBURG, by THos, DAvipson, 


Investigation has at all times been accorded the right of 
conducting polemics, and only such polemics have been con- 
demned as were not themselves investigations. If ever truth, 
or, its human incarnation, deliberate conviction, were to lose 
its polemical spirit, it would soon exhaust itself in lazy, idle 
self-enjoyment, and renounce the mission which it has of re- 
producing itself in others, and of strengthening itself with 
victorious necessity in elements foreign to it. Certainty, 
which is the heart of truth, there can be none, where conflict 
is declined. 

We, therefore, do not decline the contest. But every con- 
test has its code of honor, for the maintenance of which a few 
words of preface will be needed. 

In the Logical Investigations, Hegel’s Dialectic Method 
was subjected by us, both as a whole and in detail, toa care- 
ful scrutiny ; afterwards, in an article in the Wewe jenaische 
allaemeine Literatur-zeitung (April, 1842, No. 97 sqq.), a 
résumé of the main points was given. In both cases the thing 
itself, and the thing only, was discussed, and called upon to 
defend itself. 

Whence comes it, then, that the reply which has appeared 
—viz. Gabler’s review in the Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche 
Kritik (1841, Oct., No. 65 sqq.; 1842, Nov., No. 81 sqq.; Dec., 
No. 114 sqq.), afterwards published in book-form with some 
additions under the title, “The Hegelian Philosophy: Con- 
tributions toward the Formation of a Just Judgment, and 
Appreciation of it. Part I. Berlin: Duncker. 1842”— 
threatens to turn the logical contest, which certainly, if any- 
thing, ought to be conducted with coolness, into a personal 
matter ? 

The author of the Logical Investigations is, without much 
obscurity of phrase, compared to a blustering thimble-rigger 
(The Hegelian Philosophy, pp. 81 sqq.), or toa hangman’s loon 
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: (p. 83), “who would fain give the cowp de grdce with a philo- 
sophical weapon to a philosophy already condemned, brand- 
ed, and proscribed.” Attention is repeatedly called to the 
circumstance that he does not stand alone, but “in close and 
formidable league with a whole great and powerful band of 
opponents, congregated from the most diverse directions.” A 
consequence which he did not draw at all, but which the his- 
tory of the Hegelian Philosophy drew, is declared to be a 
“slander” and an “insinuation” against the Elders (p. 109). 

Every person understands such language; it has been in 
fashion since people began trying to make out the Philoso- 
phy of Hegel to be persecuted freedom of thought, and its 
opponents slavish-minded eye-servants; the Philosophy of 
Hegel to be the sole light of the times, and its opponents to 
be the persons who would fain blow out this great light, in 
the interest of a tenebrose government, although there does 
not and can not exist any such government at present. Such 
language is disingenuous, destitute of self-respect, and, there- 
fore, unworthy of philosophy. Who would relegate any 
philosophy from the minds of thinkers, in which alone its 
dominion is, unless—being impotent and powerless to main- 
tain itself—it so relegates itself? And such language the 
Hegelian Philosophy ought, less than any other, to adopt. 
For long years it enjoyed the tide of popularity, while we 
and others were buffeted by the wind of public opinion. Any 
sailor who has been through a stormy day is bolder than 

“that. But he knows where he is steering. 

Without freedom of thought there is no philosophy ; and 
any one who desires only blind faith and blind obedience 
ought to have nothing to do with any philosophy ; for if one 
part of a philosophy lent itself to fettering men’s minds, the 
other and better part would set them at liberty. But it is 
quite a new idea for deceiving the multitude and the time, 
when one philosophy assures us that it has taken a general 
lease of freedom. If any one desires to understand one phe- 
nomenon, or even one tendency of life, he must not stop 
with his bodily senses, as if he were in bondage to them, but 
he must, as if independent of them, rise spiritually above 
them, in order to master them. And the philosophy which is 
bold enough to go beyond the individual part, and to seek the 
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thought of the whole, and the moving powers (Grinde) that ° 
lie behind it, is to be called, or is capable of being, disingenu- 
ous! The greatest philosopher that ever contemplated hu- 
man and divine things, Aristotle, declared philosophy to be 
the freest of the sciences—the only free science. Let us sur- 
vey the two thousand years and more of life that philosophy 
has passed in our race so richly endowed with mind, and 
confess that, at the basis of all transformations of systems 
and of self-consciousness, there lies one common tendency— 
reason and freedom. Why, then, does one form out of many 
press itself forward and run about the market, with its whole 
body pasted over with the catchword “freedom,” writ so large 
that he that runneth may read, and calling out vociferously, 
“Freedom! Help, help! or I shall be suppressed!” When 
thought-masses can no longer support themselves, they go 
down ; and when they are too great, no persecutor can do them 
any harm; on the contrary, they grow gigantic through per- 
secution. Reason and Freedom!—these have, at all times, 
been taken for granted as the conditions of all philosophy. - 
But how is Freedom understood at present? The mental con- 
cept is made as clear as daylight, while the eternal idea is 
left to the caprice of the next mutable moment. ‘ What is 
Freedom but opposition?” isa motto to which the newspa- 
pers try to give currency in our time, and we find the banner 
of Philosophy bearing the device, “Freedom and Opposition.” 
Nothing could be more prejudicial to science, nothing more 
destructive of thoroughgoing free inquiry, than to mix up phi- 


_losophy with the momentary passions of politics. Dragged 


into the arena of party-strife, Science forgets the cawse which 
itis its mission to elevate into an everlasting possession, 
and becomes a mere partisan of present interests ; instead of 
the quiet and perseverance of painstaking study, it degene- 
rates into habitual unrest and impatience amid the questions 
of the moment. It does not belong to Philosophy to bar itself 
off from the times; it is rather its mission to view them un- 
der the form of the eternal, and, undazzled by the chameleon 
colors of the present, to seek out and exhibit the enduring 
idea in them. A philosopher like Fichte knew what nation 
and courage meant in days of humiliation and peril; and 
we believe as little as Fichte did in Philosophy’s painting 
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everything in neutral colors, and waiting till the forms of life 
have grown old ere it treat them, or in its forgetting the eagle 
which flies toward the sun, and beginning its flight only at 
the approach of twilight, like Minerva’s owl. We havea liv- 
ing faith in the vigorous power of thought. But, for that very 
reason, we are ready to protest when a philosophy coquets 
with Freedom, and deals more with the flimsy, captivating 
word “freedom” than with solid knowledge; or when, as 
if it enjoyed a monopoly of freedom of thought, like a dema- 
gogue in Plato’s sense, it tries, with glib talk about Freedom, 
to ingratiate itself with the mob, or, what tends in the same 
direction, woos the favor of popular opposition against sup- 
posed oppressors. 

What, after all, do those accusations of want of freedom, 
brought against the author of the Logical Investigations, 
mean? It is one thing to impute interested motives, another 
to refute a work, the fruit of long years of patient thought. 
Under any circumstances, it would be better to tear the work 
to pieces before the eyes of the public, if it will not hold to- 
gether, and to leave the author’s private views entirely out 
of the question. Such, indeed, used to be the practice in the 
“closed circle” (geschlossenen Bunde) of the Hegelian school, 
whenever it could be applied to works of a hostile character. 
Now that other methods are appealed to, every unbiassed 
person will be able to find out the value and grounds of such 
imputations. The man who utters them cannot believe them 
himself, if he can cease feeling disconcerted and out of hu- 
mor, and reflect on the plain facts. Or, does he not reflect that 
the Undersigned, whom, in tolerably plain terms, he degrades 
into the logical creature of a higher judgment not his own, 
was, already at the time when he himself received a call to 
propagate Hegel, occupying a position—though, indeed, a 
lonely one—at the same university, teaching as he does now, 
or that he has used his efforts in undisguised opposition to 
Hegel as long as he has been reading in his spirit? Perhaps 
he has never been made aware that the same Society for Sci- 
entific Criticism, which has now, in the interest of the dialec- 
tic method, backed his insinuations, fourteen years ago, in 
Hegel’s life-time and at Hegel’s desire, returned a criticism 
presented by the Undersigned, because it contained objections 
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to the dialectic method (which is still a matter under discus- 
sion), and especially against its application to Aristotle. It 
hardly requires the adduction of these facts to place the 
equivocal character of those imputations in their proper light, 
or, rather, in their own shadow. It is true that their hostile 
tone is repeatedly laid to the account of necessary self-defence 
(pp. 85, 176, &c.), the whole existence and reputation of the 
Hegelian Philosophy being at stake. This may be; but the 
question related to the matter itself, and is not answered by 
attacking the author. 

We shall, therefore, unhesitatingly resume the discussion 
of the matter itself, about which alone we have hitherto 
contended, and shall begin, where we find ourselves most at 
home, with its history. As we have promised to report upon 
the present state of the question, we would ask, in the first 
place, what has been done for or against Hegel’s dialectic 
method since our first article? 

In the notices which appeared of the Logical Investiga- 
tions, judgments have been pronounced upon the dialectic 
method from the most diverse quarters. We shall not appeal 
to the voices of men, who, like the prematurely deceased 
Kopp, the eminet student of ancient philosophy, H. Ritter, 
E. Reinhold, Striimpel, known through his writings on Her- 
bart, accepted the unfavorable criticism. One of these went 
so far as tosay that the question was merely a local one, 
over which science need not spend so very much time. When 

we consider all the antecedents of these men, we need not be 
_ surprised if certain persons do not hesitate to declare their 
judgment biassed, however unbiassed it may really be. 
When, however, men who were originally devoted to the 
dialectic method, do not refuse their assent to the criticism 
whose results were communicated in the former essay, we 
perhaps get some idea of the strength of the cause. 

First, the Deutsche Jahrbiicher (April, 1842, No. 83, sqq.) 
gives a criticism signed by Wirth. As it overlooks the most 
essential portions of the work, and treats it as if these were 
not in it, one can hardly expect that it will meet with much 
favor. It is there, however, stated expressly that those ‘“ who 
believe in the stability of the Hegelian Logic, or even admit 
that it is formally and quantitatively perfectible,” are in 
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error. Even the objective frame in which Hegel set his logic 
is admitted to be by no means the only possible one for the 
formal to exist in, it being a wholly unhistorical prejudice of 
our time to think that the choice lies only between the two, 
&c. So Hegel’s Logic was seen suddenly to give way, where 
a champion had been expected. 

. Weisse, who, in every contest against Hegel, affirms the dia- 
lectic method to be the abiding amid the transient, and who 
has himself employed it in his former writings and even in 
his metaphysics, while he complains that in the Logical In- 
vestigations the new form has not been sufficiently tested, 
nevertheless elsewhere asserts with an unreserved frankness. 
for which we sincerely thank him, that Hegel’s dialectic 
method has in fact been refuted, and proved to be a method 
impossible in the general, and belying its own concept in the 
particular. “Among the numerous objections,” he continues, 
“which the author raises both against the dialectic movement 
of the Logic and the realistic-philosophy portions of the He- 
gelian system, there will perhaps not be found one which could 
be refuted from the Hegelian premises and with strict adhe- 
rence to the Hegelian concept of method. With words which, 
as everybody knows, that school is ready with, wherever 
thought fails, of course it might be done; although even in 
the unmasking of this abuse, which is maintained with words 
—with the dialectic terminology — the author has displayed 
a merciless acumen, so that it would require no small amount 
of audacity to meet him again with the same artifices.” (J. 
H. Fichte’s Zeitschrift, 1842, v. 2, p. 273.) We may, perhaps, 
not be blamed, if, as an offset against the bitterness of one 
opponent, we adduce these words coming from another oppo- 
nent of our opinion, in order to enable our readers to find 
their bearings. 

In the contest against the dialectic method, there appeared 
an unexpected auxiliary in an able and vigorously written 
treatise: “ The Psychology of the Hegelian School. By Dr. 
F. Exner, Professor of Philosophy in Prague.” The author, 
aware that the Hegelian school have staked their whole for- 
tune upon the dialectic method, as bold gamblers do upon 
one throw, and that it derives all its knowing from the appli- 
cation of the method, pursues this method through the whole 
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of psychology, and does not leave it a single nook into which 
it can skulk to hide itself. It is of great value, in a subject 
as concrete as psychology is, to have made clear what kind 
of science, or rather what scientific monstrosities, the boasted 
dialectic method gives birth to. When certain writers com- 
plain that the negative has never received fair treatment 
(Gabler, p. 171), they may take comfort in this one example, 
as an offset against all its successful performances. (Exner, 
p. 55 sqq.) Will the dialectic method ever be able to raise 
its head again, after it has suffered discomfiture throughout a 
whole science ? 

In philosophical literature, however, no clear decision has 
been reached. It is true that there have appeared no works, 
written in the strict dialectic method, according to the disci- 
pline of the old Hegelian method. But while the vibrations 
which proceeded from Hegel’s Logic are ceasing, an echo of 
it is still repeated, and, in conjunction with old melodies, 
produces new tunes. In Wirth’s Dialectic are united dialectic 
and combination; in a recently begun History of Philoso- 
phy, which, in its excellent mode of presentation, strives evi- 
dently to attain freedom of form, dialectic alternates with 
analogy. Dr. George, in his work entitled Principle and 
Method of Philosophy, has shown, with great acumen, the pe- 
culiar defects in the philosophies of Hegel and Schleierma- 
cher, and, finding them standing in opposition to each other, 
he has improved the one method by the other, and melted 
them down into a new process. Care will have to be taken 
that the difficulties connected with the production of concepts 
—difficulties which occur both in Hegel and Schleiermacher— 
are not all transferred to the new process. Without disre- 
spect to this new attempt, we must say that we have a certain 
dread of mongrel systems, as when we see Hegel revised by 
Schleiermacher, or, in another work that lately appeared, 
Hegel amended by Kant, or in a third, written in a peculiar 
spirit, Hegel and Herbart worked up together. But in most 
of these attempts, if not in all, there comes out, as clearly as 
any literary fact can, the silent or expressed admission that 
Hegel’s dialectic method, at least in original form, is not all 
that it ought to be. 

Dr. Marheineke, in his work: Introduction to Public Lec- 
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tures on the Significance of the Hegelian Philosophy in 
Christian Theology (1842, p. 30), writes: “The Hegelian phi- 
losophy is not a philosophy having a particular and definite 
principle. We cannot, therefore, say in one word, or in one 
sentence, what Hegelian philosophy is, or wherein it consists, 
as the phrase is. Jts principle wemust look for in the method, 
whose discovery was Hegel’s everlasting prerogative, and one 
which, hitherto, has met with but very slight opposition.” It 
is not unusual for banking-houses, when they wish to remove 
the impression that they are on the eve of failure, to speak 
on ’change of the very slight losses which they have experi- 
enced. At all events, we would call special attention to the 
important words of the above statement: “The principle of 
the Hegelian philosophy we must look for in its method.” 
Hitherto we had been of the same opinion, and, in view of 
Hegel’s lectures and writings, we are unable to take the mat- 
ter otherwise. We supposed that in particular the older 
school was willing to make the same admission. But, as in 
the Hegelian school generally discord is stronger than har- 
mony, it seizes the older disciples in this fundamental 
thought, although, according to the writings of Marheineke 
and Gabler, these appeared to hold more closely together. 
Even Marheineke and Gabler disagree. Gabler teaches us 
that the dialectic method is not to be made the first thing 
or the principle. He tells us that we had been placing our 
batteries wrong, directing them against the dialectic method, 
and expecting thereby to destroy the Hegelian philosophy. 
{p. 113 sqq.) 

We shall pass over the clever mutatio controversia, as 
common logic calls it. In the Logical Investigations not a 
single word was said of destroying the Hegelian philosophy— 
though we might derive some superior instruction about how 
to proceed in such an attempt from the reply of our oppo- 
nent (p. 101 sqq.)—but of testing the dialectic method. What 
result the refutation of it would have upon the existence of 
the system, we knew, might be left to take care of itself. All 
those demands which claim that we ought to have defined 
philosophy (p. 101 sqq.), or at least stated the difference be- 
tween human and divine thinking (p. 152 sqq.), are invented 
merely to give the impression that there is something else 
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in question than the clearly expressed subject of the dia- 
lectic method. We are satisfied if it is proved false, and leave 
to others the task of some day coming at Hegel’s philosophi- 
cal system with the prescription given on p.101: “When 
people try to break down a philosophical system, the ques- 
tion comes to be, what belongs to that system?” There are, 
perhaps, more points of attack than one. We are satisfied 
with ours, and merely ask, in the spirit of Marheineke, 
whether Hegel’s system will still be considered alive when 
the “moving soul,” the dialectic method, has gone out of it. 

But why, after all, cannot the dialectic method be put in 
the foreground and made the principle? We hear the rea- 
sons (p. 114 sqq.): “Otherwise,” we are told tirst, “we should 
have the opponents of Hegel upon us, and they make it a 
special business to represent the dialectic method as a mere 
invention of subjective thinking, without any internal neces- 
sity or unity with objective nature.” This argument, taken 
in connection with appended historical explanations, looks 
as if we might translate it: We must look for another prin- 
ciple, since this one no longer sustains itself. The second 
reason is given us in the words (p.115): “If the method itself 
were the absolute principle, the definition of the absolute 
would have to be: The Absolute or God is the dialectic 
method,—which Hegel would certainly have indignantly re- 
jected.” Any one who takes the dialectic method as having 
the importance which Hegel attributed to it, as that in which 
pure form produces the content of reason, and any one who 
has before his eyes such passages as § 237 of the Encyclope- 
dia, in which we are expressly told that nothing remains to 
the absolute idea, as form, but the “method” of the content, 
“the determined knowing of the preservation of the mo- 
ments,” will be in great doubt about this supposed indigna- 
tion of Hegel’s, which might have had reference merely to 
the unwary expression. In both of these proofs, which are 
so external, lies the whole force and the whole depth of the 
reasons which are supposed sufficient to give the dialec- 
tic method another position than that which it has hith- 
erto occupied, and to defend it and (through it) the system 
against attack. However, we shall leave this new difference, 
which is hardly inferior to any one of the old ones, to be set 
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tled by those who must be more concerned about the last 
refuge of the school, at least of the old one, and about the last 
token of union, than an opponent can be supposed to be. 

It seems, however, to be a matter of solid earnest that the 
real significance of the Hegelian system consists in a certain 
mode of seizing the Absolute, to which Gabler has been at 
last led. Are we, then, to suppose that the presupposition- 
less dialectic method has been given up? Yes; and all the 
trouble spent in investigating it .as thrown away upon a 
mere phantom of the imagination. For we are told in the 
preface (p. vii.): “ Among the bogles, with which some peo- 
ple try to scare others, is the bugbear of pure thinking.” If 

_Germany had so short a memory that the proud doctrine of 
the presuppositionless pure thinking no longer rang in its 
ears, it would at least have Hegel’s Logic and Encyclopedia 
to inform it what pure thinking means in fact and in name. 
We read, for example, in the Encyclopedia, § 19: ‘Logic 
demands that it should have the power—in opposition to all 
intuitions, even the abstract sensuous images of geometry— 
to withdraw itself into pure thought, to grasp it and move in 
it.” (Cf. §§ 14, 17, 78, &c.) Weread similar statements not 
only in innumerable other works which owe their origin to 
Hegel, of the power and the feats of pure thinking, but even 
in Gabler’s own text-book, “ Introduction to Philosophy”— 
Lehrbuch der philosophischen Propedeutik. Erlangen, 1827 
—e.g., p. 31 sq.: “In the assertion that ‘the object is as it is 
known,’ there is truth contained, if the knowing is an actual 
pure knowing, and such determinations of the object are 
treated as belong to it through this knowing, which is at the 
same time pure thinking.” From this one may judge whether 
the “bugbear of pure thought” is merely a new-spun “ chi- 
mera” which misapprehension has laid on the shoulders of 
Hegel’s philosophy. For long years, and indeed until quite 
recently, pure thinking was the common watchword of the 
initiated, whereby Hegel’s disciples recognized each other, 
and passed as the central life-fountain of “speculation”; and 
now people assert in all seriousness that when one has 
turned against this and struck it, he has not shot through 
the heart of the system, but only into the air. 

Against this new, acceptation we could not possibly have 
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fought, simply because it was not in existence; and even if 
it had been in existence, we should have been obliged to 
decline discussing it, because, in the Logical Investigations, 
we had under consideration the original form of the Hegelian 
system, and not any of its numerous varieties. When, how- 
ever, our opponent everywhere brings up this new accepta- 
tion (although we meet it here for the first time and only in 
dim outlines), as if we ought to have known it, the question 
comes to be whether, after all, this new acceptation is really 
so very much different from the old original doctrine of pure 
thinking which we investigated. We are told on page 156: 
“Pure thinking is nothing mgre or less than that which, 
retreating back into itself, from its external distraction and 
manifoldness, and raising itself in its pure activity of form, 
already determined in and for itself, to the fountain of primal 
content of thought, reproduces and regains thus an ideal 
thought”; p. 159: “The pure knowledge whose aim is abso- 
lute truth will reach that aim in no other form save that of 
the absolute thing.” “It is the method which remains iden- 
tical with the thing itself.” Ifwe take these passages, as we 
might take others, in their connection, we can see very dis- 
tinctly wherein Gabler’s view differs from the view of those 
who recognize thinking only in man, and who hold that God 
is self-conscious only in the thinking human being. For he 
defines the content of human thinking as one that has been 
previously thought by God; he designates human thinking 
as ‘‘a second thinking which returns to its origin, in the re- 
thinking of that which has been previously thought through 
all eternity.” Whether the deduction of this statement, given 
on pp. 123 sqq., be sufficient, we will not undertake to say. 
The bolder view, represented mainly by Strauss, seem’ to us 
more consistent, and is more of a piece with the whole spirit 
of the Hegelian philosophy. We do not desire, however, to 
pronounce any judgment on this, and are willing to accept 
Gabler’s view for the time and for the present purpose. Is, 
then, by this long discussion, which is more a flourish of 
trumpets over the religious conscience of the Hegelian phi- 
losophy, than a treatment of the logical question, the internal 
difficulty of pure thinking removed? Are the demonstrated 
contradictions of the presuppositionless dialectic solved? The 
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cause is not at all bettered thereby. It is true that it seems . 
to be so; for throughout the whole of the reply, wherever the 
Logical Investigations, following Hegel, spoke of cognizing, 
by an important and careful correction, recognizing is substi- 
tuted, and wherever, following Hegel, they spoke of the pro- 
duction of thinking, reproduction is substituted. Where, 
then, has Hegel, in all his works, spoken half as much of 7e- 
thinking, of re-cognizing, of re-production, as Gabler has done 
in this one book? However, we need not be deceived by the 
words. In the reply, they are not understood to mean, that 
that which is received through the senses is reproduced from 
the unity of its concept, or that which is cognized through 
experience in the individual from the necessity of the whole 
and the universal. The words recognition and reproduction 
do not apply to the antithesis existing between the receptive 
perception and the thinking which manipulates the matter | 
thereof, but only to the fact that the content of the thought 

has been previously thought by God, and that therefore the 
creation of the divine spirit is created anew in the human spi- 
rit. If this altered mode of expression, giving us recognition 
and reproduction, related to the condition of all experience, the 
relation of the Phenomenology to the system would at once 
come in question; but Gabler will not condescend (p. 205) to 
an explanation upon this fundamental point, which, as our 
first article showed, stands so much in need of one. Is any- 
thing gained, then, by his correction? We investigated human 
thinking, and asked, whether it has at its command any such 
creative dialectic as Hegel has asserted and employed. We 
returned an answer in the negative, because the concepts upon 
which the dialectic rests broke down, and because the means 
which it employed were mere delusions. Has our author 
anything to say in reply? Does he deny the creative dialec- 
tic? Far from it. He shows (pp. 158 sqq., 168) that the for- 
mal activity of the human and of the divine thinking are the 
same. But since the form produces the content, as Hegel es- 
sentially teaches, the formal activity of the human (the pure) 
thinking produces the content of the divine thinking, “the ab- 
solute thing,” and is therefore, as far as the system of thoughts 
is concerned, as creative as the divine thinking. If this is 
the truth, and any one who will read Gabler’s reply may 
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convince himself of it (pp. 156, 159 sqq.), the new view, as far 
as our objections are concerned, is not one whit better than 
the old one.” We shall, therefore, hardly be expected to 
investigate very closely this new construction of the divine 
spirit (pp. 144.sqq.) which moves along with the old formulas 
of self-differentiation and mediation, of in-itself and for-itself. 
It employs the already discredited dialectic instruments, as 
if they were unassailed, or as if they had safely escaped from 
attack—which no one will assert, since our author very wise- 
ly declines to enter upon a discussion of them (p. 204). A 
person who does not wish to go (gehen) the long examination 
of human thinking takes a short leap into the divine think- 
ing, and is more at home there than in his own Ego. Is he, 
then, prophet or philosopher, theosophist or logician? Per- 
haps, in both cases, neither; for the first requires enthusiasm, 
the second strictness. Buta person puts on the appearance 
of metaphysical profundity when he deals more easily with 
the divine thinking than with the first and most individual 
phenomenon, which one has to study the whole of physics 
in order to understand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr. Carl Rosenkranz, of the University of Kénigsberg, 
writes us regarding his differences with Dr. Hoffmann. In 
vol. vii. of the Philosophische Monatshefte (Berlin), pp. 267 
-274, and, again, pp. 313-320, he reviews at length the posi- 
tion of the latter as taken in various periodicals and books, 
especially in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. In vol. 
i. Jour. Sp. Phil., p. 180, we published a letter from Dr. Hoff- 
mann on the Philosophy of Baader. In vol. ii., p. 55, Dr. 
Rosenkranz replies to a remark in the former, and points out 
briefly and clearly the difference between his position and 
that of Baader. The chief point concerned Baader’s concept of 
the negative and of its realization in the world. Dr. Rosen- 
kranz unfolds his theory of antithesis and contradiction. 
Again, in vol. v., p. 87, we published an extract from a letter 
of Dr. Hoffmann’s in connection with a translation of a por- 
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tion of his pamphlet on Theism and Pantheism. A passage 
in this letter speaks of Dr. Rosenkranz as making “Hegel 
assert the personality of God and deny individual immortal- 
ity to man.” Under the date of April 4th, 1871, we received 
another letter from Dr. Hoffmann, from which we quote the 
following extracts: 

“The January number of your Journal has lately arrived, 
and I was especially pleased with the article, ‘Theism and 
Pantheism.’ I do not consider it correct that Hegel is ex- 
plained in St. Louis theistically, but it gives me evidence that 
I stand with the philosophers of your city, in fundamental 
questions, on the basis of identical or at least nearly related 
conviction. Now whether Hegel ought to be interpreted this 
way or not, it is of the greatest importance that the philoso- 
phers of St. Louis endeavor to found and to propagate a the- 
istic philosophy, for only a theistic philosophy can stand; 
and upon the building of a superstructure upon it, depends 
the future of humanity, its elevation to the higher steps of 
culture, the civilization of the barbarian and semi-barbarian 
tribes, a future confederation of all states and nations, and 
still more than this if we extend our view beyond that which 
isearthly. My writings concerning Hegel’s Philosophy, which 
I have published in the last few years, are scattered through 
Dr. Bergmann’s Philosophische Monatshefte, Leonardi’s Neuer 
Zeit, in Deutschland of Wilhelm Hoffmann in Berlin, and in 
the Aligemeiner Anzeiger fiir das evang. Deutschland. You 
would find in these writings that I have not left unnoticed the 
Hegelian literature of the year 1870.” 

(He speaks further of the collection of his miscellaneous 
writings for publication, and of the published reviews of for- 
mer works of his that have appeared in Germany, and of the 
important discussion which he undertook in his Blitzstrahl 
gegen Rom, rendered now more important from the position 
taken by Dr. Déllinger and from the recent acts of the Impe- 
rial Parliament at Berlin. He speaks sadly of the death of 
his son, a lieutenant in the 9th infantry, killed at the battle 
of Worth, Aug. 6th, 1870, “pierced by three French bullets 
while advancing at the head of his troops.” But the heart of 
a German father beats proudly when he adds: “He fell for 
a great cause. The results of these grand victories will be 
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tremendous for the whole of Europe, and without doubt bene- 
ficial. The restoration of the German Empire on a national 
basis makes an onward move in the history of the world. 
North America and United Germany will certainly approach 
each other. German literature will exert its influence in every 
direction, and in Germany science will be cultivated as never 
before. The union of Germany owes much to the culture of 
science and art; Germany knows this and will not forget it.” 
He says, in conclusion:) “I have just finished an essay on 
Hegel’s Philosophy in St. Louis, which I shall send to-day 
to Dr. Bergmann for the Philosophische Monatshefte.” This 
article appeared in vol. vii., pages 58 to 63, of the journal 
named, and was the immediate occasion of the article of Dr. 
Rosenkranz in the same journal, as well as of the letter above 
referred to, from which we now quote the following extracts 
{translated for this journal by Mr. Arthur Amson); it is dated 
K6énigsberg, August 14th, 1871: 

“You will permit me now to enter more closely upon a 
matter which concerns us both. In an article, ‘Theism and 
Pantheism,’ you have, in speaking of Hegel, adopted an in- 
terpretation of his system to which I adhere, and which is 
also represented on the part of the English by Dr. Stirling 
(‘Secret of Hegel’). Hegel not only does hot deny God, 
freedom, and immortality, but he teaches them as the high- 
est consequences of his speculation. He rejects atheism and 
pantheism in the clearest words. Freedom is the soul of his 
ethical view of the world. In regard to immortality, he has 
nowhere pronounced a credo in catechism-form ; but the man- 
ner in which he expresses himself in his ‘ Philosophy of Reli- 
gion,’ in treating of the Egyptian religion, can surely leave 
no doubt on the subject. 

“Professor Hoffmann of Wiirzburg, a man whom for years 
I have truly honored, has been induced by your essay to 
insert in one of the numbers of Bergmann’s Philosophische 
Monatshefte an essay which bears the title, ‘The Hegelian 
Philosophy in St. Louis, in North America.’ In this article 
he opposes your interpretation of Hegel, from his own stand- 
point, which is that of Baader’s philosophy, and then turns 
toa special polemic against me. For many years he has writ- 
ten polemical articles against me in various periodicals. I 
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have made no reply to these attacks, because it is painful to 
me to quarrel publicly with an old friend. But now I cannot 
forbear to break my silence, and briefly to tell my honored 
friends in St. Louis at least, how I believe I stand in relation 
to the accusations of Hoffmann. 

“Hoffmann is frightened at the thought that Hegel could, 
in fact, be a theist; he apparently considers theism, so far as 
a scientific knowledge is concerned, as a kind of prerogative 
of Baader’s system. He thinks it settled, in regard to Hegel, 
that he was a pantheist. To me he ascribes semi-pantheism, 
since he cannot deny that I have declared expressly for 
theism. 

“Wherein is this tendency to pantheism supposed to con- 
sist? He says that I deny the freedom of God in the act of 
creating, and that I teach a self-realization of God in the 
world. He infers this from the fact that I assume the revela- 
tion of the essence of God in nature and in history. How this 
revelation could be conceived without the real activity of God 
is incomprehensible to me. But I have never thought that 
God is exhausted in nature and in history; that there is no 
difference between Him as a manifestation of His Being, and 
Him as a subject. ‘ 

“You have, as you once informed me, my ‘System of Sci- 
ence.’ In the last section of it, ‘On Philosophy,’ I have ex- 
pressed myself in regard to the improvements which the so- 
called proofs for the existence of God would have’to undergo. 
These improvements I treated in detail in the introduction 
to the second edition of my ‘Encyclopedia of the Theological 
Sciences (1845), under the heading, ‘ Phenomenological The- 
ogony (in opposition to Schelling’s ‘Theogonic Realism’). To 
this I may still refer. 

“ But Hoffmann took no notice of this, and yet I should be- 
lieve, when one accuses an author of semi-pantheism, that an 
entire system of theology, if he has built up such a one, would 
surely be considered the best source of information. I have 
also published an exhaustive criticism of Strauss’ Glawbens- 
lehre, and in it also have verified my conception of God, as 
opposed to the world. But of it, also, my friend Hoffmann 
takes no notice. On the other hand, he has expressed his 
entire agreement with a work of mine in Hilgenfeld’s Jour- 
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nal of Scientific Theology, ‘Materialism and German Theol- 
_ ogy,’ wherein I expounded and reviewed the entire literature 
of materialistic theories, and repeatedly has he called on me, 
by letter, for a separate reprint. How could he concur with 
me if I were a semi-pantheist, or if I believed God, imme- 
diately as a subject, to be confounded in the processes of 
nature and history ? 

“Hoffmann now comes to a point, on which I expressed 
myself once before in your journal. This is Nature in God, 
which is said to be misapprehended by me, and to be cor- 
rectly taught only by Baader. That nature must lie in the 
essence of God, inasmuch as otherwise he could not create it,. 
is certain. I expressed myself afterwards at length in my 
treatise on Hegel’s ‘ Nature-Philosophy,’ which was sent to. 
you on its appearance. Hoffmann ignores this. I have no 
idea of that mysterious nature of Baader’s, which is said to. 
exist without space and time, without matter, without finity. 
Previous to its creation, nature is only potentially in God. I 
will not again take up the quarrel on the integrity of nature,. 
on which conception I printed a Latin dissertation in 1834. 
In the first volume of my Studien (1839), there is a longer 
treatise, ‘The Glorification of Nature, which treats on this 
_ subject. Where, then, are the refutations of these works? 

“Of freedom I shall not speak, since Hoffmann admits that 
I acknowledge its reality. But I can only teach the freedom 
of man by assuming, that he is as free from God as God is 
from him. 

“But I must still say one word in regard to immortality. 
He affirms that he was unable to see it clearly from my 
printed expressions. But he says that he heard from a mu- 
tual friend of ours, that I believed it. There, however, exists 
a quite definite document of mine on this point, which is 
printed at the end of my ‘Critical Explanations of the Hege- 
lian System’ (1840). 

“In this I related with all openness, how I certainly had 
forsaken the belief in immortality for a long succession of 
years, but, through science itself, had come to abandon this 
stand-point, because the difficulties of proving non-immor- 
tality continually presented themselves more clearly before 
my mind. It is curious that Hoffmann should derive his in- 
formation, whether I believe in immortality, through letters, 
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since I wrote a ‘Psychology,’ to the third edition of which I 
prefixed a statement in which the present stand-point of Ger- 
man psychology is treated in detail, and with special refer- 
rence to materialism. These, I think, are the sources from 
which Hoffmann was bound to draw, if he wished to attack 
me publicly. 

“When I had said in your periodical that the concept of 
death is inseparable from that of life, Hoffmann inferred from 
this that I had finally clearly denied immortality. I here- 
upon wrote to him that I should not be able to convince my- 
self of the immortality of cats and dogs and vermin, although 
I should be found to do this if I considered everything liv- 
ing to be immortal; but that immortality presupposes, as 
an essential condition, the existence of consciousness. Indi- 
viduality, such as the animal possesses, is not yet subjecti- 
vity. Ideal power, and even subjectivity, do not make up 
the entire concept of personality. _ 

“* Moreover, it seems to me that in science, science —i.e. de- 
monstration—is the principal thing. Here we have to deal with 
objective proofs, while every freedom of individual fantasy 
is to be accorded to belief. In the problem of immortality, 
the greatest difficulty will always lie in the fact that we are 
completely incapable of forming any adequate idea of the 
nature of a condition after death. It is just the same with 
the concept of God, which we are forced to think, since we 
must think the Absolute not only as an absolute substance, 
but also as an absolute subject. But we are not able to im- 
agine the absolute spirit, and for that reason it is common in 
our times to deny its existence. 

“Tt occurs to me, finally, that I, perhaps, am the German 
philosopher who has contended most against atheism and 
materialism, because, in 1866, I published a book on Dide- 
rot’s Life and Works, in two volumes, the fruit of many 
years’ research ; and that Diderot may be considered the most 
intellectual representative of that stand-point. I sent the 
book to Hoffmann, and he expressed to me his entire satis- 
faction therewith ; all the more, therefore, does his present 
polemic surprise me. The name of Hegel does not even occur 
once in the book, because I thought I must solve my problem 
entirely within the Jast century. 

“Pardon these lucubrations, which I thought I owed you, 
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since Hoffmann condemns you as a theist to the same cate- 
gory with myself. 

“To the honored members of the Philosophical Society my 
best respects.” 


Dr. C. L. Michelet and Dr. E. v. Hartmann. 


In the present and last previous number of this Journal 
we have given a part of the polemic excited by the appear- 
ance of Dr. E. v. Hartmann’s work on Hegel’s Dialectic. His 
great work on the ‘Philosophy of the Unconscious’ was re- 
viewed in vol. iv., No.1. We have received the third edition 
of that remarkable work, which is very much enlarged—con- 
taining now over 800 pages. By reason of its popular style— 
which seems largely inherited from Schopenhauer, and per- 
haps ultimately traces to an English or French origin—the 
work has been very largely circulated andread. Itis just now 
advertised that a translation of it will soon appear in Boston 
from the house of Roberts Brothers. 

Since the publication of the organ of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Berlin—Der Gedanke—ceased with its 7th volume in 
1867, when Dr. Bergmann, one of the editors, started the 
Philosophische Monatshefte, Dr. Michelet, the other editor, 
commenced an irregular periodical called “ Der Gedanke: 
Fliegende Blatter in zwanglosen Heften,”’ thus nominally 
continuing Der Gedanke into its eighth volume. In this vol- 
ume he attacked Dr. Hartmann in the critique translated and 
published in this journal, while Dr. Hartmann and others re- 
plied in the Philosophische Monatshefte. The third number 
of Der Gedanke is chiefly taken up with an account of the 
celebration of the centennial anniversary of the birth of Hegel. 
On this occasion a monument was erected to his memory, 
surmounted with a very excellent bust of the philosopher. 
The oration of Dr. Michelet, delivered at the ceremony of un- 
covering the monument, will be given to ou? readers in due 
time. A letter received from Dr. Michelet when the contri- 
butions to the monument were in progress, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting passage: 

“Even if you do not at all represent yourself as an adhe- 
rent of Hegel, yet I see from the tone of your periodical what 
large store you set by Hegel, and how much he seems wor- 
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thy the homage of both hemispheres. I would go into 
particulars only in relation to the famous question of the 
Beginning of Philosophy [see Jour. Sp. Phil., vol. i., No. 4]. 
The author of the article does not agree with Paul Janet’s 
objections against Hegel. That Hegel’s reasoning in regard 
to the Beginning comes to a false conclusion, as M. Janet 
urges, ‘since the beginning of knowledge and the beginning 
of being are two different things,’ is a statement that I should 
more sharply refute thus: When we make a beginning in 
philosophy, since it must be something immediate, we can- 
not yet make the distinction between being and cognition. 
They are, perhaps, both the same, as, indeed, the Irish 
bishop, Berkeley, has asserted expressly. The answer of Ja- 
net’s is particularly infelicitous: ‘The thinking being knows 
itself before it knows the being which it thinks.’ For self- 
thinking is, as Fichte has also said, to posit oneself imme- 
diately as being. And even Descartes said: ‘ Cogito, ergo 
sum. The antithesis between cognition and existence is a 
much later one, and one lying far behind the beginning, at 
which we only arrive by means of the dialectic. I therefore 
say: Philosophy, since it isan absolute beginning, begins with 
the beginning; as the French say, ‘ JZ faut commencer par 
le commencement.’ Here we do not yet at all know whether 
we or the thing begins, or whether we as well as the thing 
begins, because it is only subsequently that, out of this im- 
mediate unity, we shall derive the distinction between the 

thinking subject and the thought object. 
But the conception of the beginning itself contains noth- 
ing else than being, pure being. For what, in conception, is 
about to begin (id quod inchoatwm est), is not as yet any- 
thing determined or definite, and we know as yet nothing 
determinate of it, but simply know that it is.” 

The third number, above mentioned as containing the ora- 
tions deliveredeat the centennial celebration, contains also a 
fine photograph of the monument as it now stands. 


Dr. J. H. Stirling, Dr. Vera, and Philosophy in Europe. 


From Dr. Vera we learn that he expects to get out a new 
edition of his French translation of Hegel’s Logic, “greatly 
enlarged, in fact nearly doubled in size. After the Logic, it 
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will be the turn of the Philosophy of Religion.” The latter 
work has been announced as “in press” for several years, 
and has been anxiously looked for. It seems that the war 
set things back, and that Dr. Vera now intends to postpone 
the translation of the Philosophy of Religion for a year or 
two. He is still Professor at the University of Naples. 

Dr. Hutchinson Stirling, author of the “Secret of Hegel,” is 
publishing a series of Lecures on the Philosophy of Law in 
the Journal of Jurisprudence at Edinburgh. They were de- 
livered to the members of the Juridical Society in November 
and December, 1871. The first of these is a very entertain- 
ing “Introduction to Philosophy in general,” and the others 
unfold step by step, in a style such as only Dr. Stirling can 
write, the ideas of Rights in general, of Property, of Criminal 
jurisprudence. They furnish an exceedingly valuable con- 
tribution to Philosophical literature, and should be largely 
read in America now that so much thought is directed to- 
wards the foundation-ideas of government. Unless otherwise 
republished in this country, we propose to reprint these lec- 
tures in this journal, commencing with the October number. 
We are glad to learn also that there is a prospect of a publi- 
cation of Dr. Stirling’s critique of Buckle, in the North Ameri- 
can Review. His strictures on Professor Huxley’s Protoplasm, 
which have been republished in New Haven by Messrs. Chat- 
field & Co., are soon to appear in a second edition much en- 
larged. We hope to publish also a review of Berkeley, from 
the same pen, eventually. 

Writing in the fall of 1871, Dr. Stirling speaks of the death 
of Dr. Ueberweg, and pronounces him the most earnest and 
sincere thinker of his time. His work onthe History of Phi- 

losophy, translated for us by Professor Morris of Michigan 
University, we have already noticed. We are expecting soon 
the second volume, and shall again have an opportunity to 
speak of it. It seems that the place made vacant in the Uni 
versity of Kénigsberg by the death of Dr. Ueberweg, has just 
been filled by the appointment of Dr. A. J. Bergmann of Ber- 
lin, well known as the editor of the Philosophische Monats- 
hefte. That periodical passes under the editorial charge of 
Dr. E. Bratuscheck, docent in the University of Berlin, whose 
articles in the Phil. Monatshefte have attracted much atten- 
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tion. In our next number we hope to give an account of the 
contents of the articles that have appeared in the last three 
volumes of that journal. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DIALECTIC METHOD 
OF HEGEL AND THE SYNTHETIC METHOD OF KANT 
AND FICHTE. 


By A, E. KrogGer. 


There are two parties holding opposite judgments regard- 
ing the relation of Hegel’s dialectic method to the method 
of Kant and Fichte’s system of transcendentalism. It seems 
that the question should be considered settled by Hegel’s own 
statement in his History of Philosophy, where he substan- 
tially avers that the method of Fichte’s Science of Knowledge 
is the same as his own, just as he there modestly concedes to 
Schelling the contents of his system; he claiming for himself 
only the merit of being the first who fused the true absolute 
system with the true absolute method. But this declaration 
of Hegel’s has not been considered satisfactory; and all re- 
cent historians of Philosophy are more or less at loggerheads 
with each other on this point. To settle the question it will, 
therefore, be necessary to examine the two methods; that is, 
to see how Fichte, following Kant, proceeds in his philoso- 
phizing, and how Hegel proceeds in his. For this purpose it 
is not necessary to consider beforehand whether or not 
philosophy can be true only in so far as its method is true, 
philosophy being in fact nothing but the absolute method; 
though it may not be out of place to state historically that 
both Fichte and Hegel agree upon this point, both answer- 
ing in the affirmative. 

Fichte, then, in all his various sieeeeviiialsiin of the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge, and indeed in all his scientific writings, 
proceeds as follows: 

He states, and calls upon his readers to verify it in con- 
templation, that in every act of thinking there are two ingre- 
dients, whereof neither one can be deduced from the other, 
but both of which claim equal validity ; that hence every act 
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of thinking is a synthetical act embracing two opposites, and 
that it is the sole province of philosophy to discover and ex- 
plain how this synthesis is possible; that is, how it happens 
that we must in every act of our mind hold two opposites, in 
part related and in part opposed to each other. 

The problem of philosophy, therefore, is altogether, as 
Kant very correctly had stated before, to discover the abso- 
lute ground of all synthetical judgments. 

Now this absolute final ground Fichte—as before him 
Kant —states to be this: the Ego, or an absolutely active 
self-conscious activity, could not be an Ego, could not be self- 
conscious of itself as such absolute activity, if there did not 
appear in every act of its self-consciousness also a non-Ego; 
the reason being this: an absolute activity could never be- 
come conscious of itself if it were not checked in its activity, 
and thus, as it were, thrown back into itself with what would 
now be a consciousness of both itself and a check. Now, 
having once named itself as absolute activity by the name 
Ego, it could certainly not look upon the check of that activ- 
ity as also Ego, but would rather have to look upon and 
name it its opposite, non-Ego. 

Coming thus to consciousness, it would, therefore, find as 
its primitive nature and act, as indeed that which constituted 
its nature and act, a synthesis of non-Ego and Ego; and this 
primitive and original synthesis could not otherwise than 
manifest itself in every other one of its acts. 

What must be noticed here is the statement, that neither 
can the Ego be explained from the non-Ego, nor the non-Ego 
from the Ego; that neither is analytically contained in the 
other as part of it, but that both are in fact. complete and 
utter opposites; that is, must be so conceived, and cannot be 
conceived otherwise. Their union, the union of the thesis of 
a pure Ego and the antithesis of a checking non-Ego, results 
in the synthesis of a self-conscious Ego; that is, of a rational 
absolute mind in a material limited body, or, more accurately 
expressed, in a system of such rational individuals, each one 
of which, as such a synthetic unity, is that very trinity which 
theologians by a fallacy of reasoning apply to the conception 
of the totality of the Egohood and call it the triune God. 

Hegel’s proceeding differs from the above synthetic in this, 
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that he does not concede, or at least does not seem to con- 
cede, this partly absolute oppositedness of the two elements 
of the synthesis ; and looks only to their relatedness. Thus 
he does not say, that immediately together with the concep- 
tion of Being another entirely opposite, though also related, 
conception of non-Being is joined when we think Becoming; 
but he says, or seems to say, that the conception of Being 
involves as one of its parts the conception of non-Being; that 
the latter conception can, therefore, be analytically gathered 
from the first; though, if he does so mean, it is not possible 
to see how Being could change into Becoming, since the ele- 
ment of non-Being would not alter the character of Being at 
all, and Being, after non-Being had been pointed out as one 
of its characteristics, would still remain simply Being and 
nothing else. If Hegel does not so mean, he has chosen a 
most unfortunate way of expressing himself; but his own 
averment in his History of Philosophy would, as we have 
said, seem to suggest that he did not so mean. If he did so 
mean, however, then there is a difference and a most vital 
one between Fichte’s synthetic and Hegel’s dialectic method, 
a difference which will now be apparent to every one. 

It may be mentioned in passing, as perhaps of interest to 
those who have read Trendelenburg’s criticism of Hegel’s me- 
thod in this Journal, that Trendelenburg’s objection to the 
dialectic method—that it surreptitiously takes and applies the 
contemplation of Jocal motion from empirical consciousness— 
is simply absurd. Zocal motion occurs between two bodies 
in space, and the conception of local motion can be applied, 
of course, to nothing else. Trendelenburg’s criticism, there- 
fore, implies that he considers the conceptions of Being aud 
non-Being—-which are alluded to by Hegel as moving in a 
dialectic way —as things in space; and one is tempted to 
ask him, whether he considers them of globular or triangular 
form, &c. The absurdity is clear. It is not from local motion 
that the general conception of motion issues; indeed, the 
very reverse is the case, the activity of thinking, being the 
primitive source of the conception of movement. And even 
in common language we thus speak of thoughts as moving, 
&c. Hegel is thus perfectly justified, and introduces no sur- 
reptitiously obtained conception when he speaks of a dialectic 
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movement as the equivalent for the sequence of certain con- 
ceptions in thinking. It isa strange evidence of the general 
superficiality of “thinkers” that such things should require 
notice; stranger still that this evident absurdity should have 
been considered by Trendelenburg a wonderful discovery, 
overthrowing the gigantic fabric of Hegel’s Logic! But-these 
continual misapprehensions and disputes make it all the 
more clear, how necessary for the exactness of a pure science 
is a system of signs to replace words, and leave it a matter of 
deep regret that Leibnitz, who had such a system projected, 
did not carry out his design, he being of all the great minds 
of science beyond doubt most peculiarly gifted to have given 
it best shape. The real objection, as already suggested, to 
the word “movement” in that famous paragraph of the Logic 
is this, that Hegel speaks as if the conceptions of Being and 
non-Being moved. Now, mere conceptions as they are, they 
of course cannot, in proper use of language, be said to move ; 
but the thinking of them is, in all language, quite properly 
called a moving from one to the other. The question, how- 
ever, whether Hegel meant this or not, does not involve any 
unauthorized making use of the conception of local motion, 
but simply the point, above discussed, whether Hegel meant 
his dialectic method to be the same as Fichte’s synthetical 
method or not. 
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The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English, with Analyses and [ntroduc- 
tions, ty B. Jowett, M.A.. Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford. 4 vols. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 

This reprint, which costs the student just one half the price of the ori- 
ginal English edition, should be in every library, public or private. More- 
over, every one should read it; many people own acopy of Plato, but how 
few read and understand him! Professor Jowett has spared no pains to 
make a free translation —one that seems vernacular English. It has im- 
mense advantages in this respect over any former translation. We com- 
mend the work to all interested in Philosophy. Let them read Emerson’s 
essay on Plato in the ‘“‘Representative Men,” then Hegel’s lecture on Plato 
in Vol. IV. of this Journal, and then read Jowett’s translation, and study 
his Introductions. 


Die Rechtsstellung des Weibes innerhalb der Ehe. Ein Vortrag von Max Eber- 
hardt. Chicago: Meminger & Shick. 1871. : 
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Friedrich Ueberweg, von A. Lange. [Eine Gedichtnissrede.] Berlin: Ernst Sieg- 
fried, Mittler & Sohn. 1871. [Sent us by Dr. Collyns Simon.] 


The Journal of Psychological Medicine: A Quarterly Review of Diseases of the 
Nervous System, Medical Jurisprudence, and Anthropology. Edited by Wm. 
A. Hammond, M.D. Vol. 5, No. 4. October, 1871. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

This number contains among ather articles an elaborate one entitled, ‘‘Medi- 
co-Legal Notes on the Case of Edward H. Ruloff; with Observations upon, and 
Measurements of, his Cranium, Brain, &c.; by Geo. Burr, M.D.” In another, 
entitled ‘“‘ A Letter to the Editor on some Recent Contributions to Mental Sci- 
ence, Medical Jurisprudence, and Anthropology; by Geo. E. Day, F.R.S.,”’ is 
given a very interesting account of Huxley’s recent lecture on Bishop Berkeley. 
Das Verhiiltniss von Schule und Staat. Hamburg, 1871. [Sent us by Dr. A. G. 

Todtenhaupt.] 

Ueber die Grundung eines Wissenschaftlichen Volks-lehrer-Seminars unabhingig 
von Kirche und Staat. Ein Gegenvorschlag gegen die beabsichtigte Grundung 
einer Hamburgischen Akademie, von A. G. ‘Todtenhaupt. 


Schule und Staat. Aus dem Franziésischen des Professor 'Tiberghien in Briissel; 
ee von J. H. Hamburg: Wilhelm Jowien. 1871. [Sent also by Dr. 
As 


Zeitschrift Fa Philosophie und Phil. Kritik. LIX Bandes, erstes und zweites 
Hefte. Halle: C. E. M. Pfeffer. 1871. 


Contents of No.1: I. Philosophizing—Extract from a Speech by Prelate G. 
Mehring. II. Contributions to the History and Criticism of Philosophy, noticed 
by Dr. Arthur Richter. III. Logic, or Science of Knowing with respect to the 
relation between Philosophy and Theology; its Outlines presented by Rudolph 


Seydel, D.Phil., &c.; reviewed by Prof. Dr. v. Reichlin-Meldegg. IV. Logic and 
Metaphysics, by Prof. Dr. Leonhard Rabus: Part lst—Theory of Knowledge, 
History of Logic, System of Logic, together with a Chronological Survey of the 
Literature of Logic, and an Alphabetical Index to its Contents; reviewed by Dr. 
Reichlin-Meldegg. V. The Complete Logic: A Book for Schools and Students, 
compiled from the stand-point of Natural Science, and intended for a criticism 
of previous books on Logic, &e.; by Prof. Dr. J. Hoppe; reviewed by Dr. Reich- 
lin-Meldegg. VI. Psychologie Naturelle: A Study upon the Treatment of Aliens 
and Criminals; by Dr. Prosper Despine; reviewed by F. A. v. Hartsen. VII. 
Speculative Anthropology looked at from a Christian-Philosophical Stand- 
point; by Dr. Carl Werner; reviewed by Prof. Dr. Sengler. VIL. The Doc- 
trine of Berkeley: A short final reply to T. Collyns Simon, LL.D.; by Prof. 
Ueberweg. 1X. Correction of Certain Statements in Ulrici’s Defence; by Dr. R. 
Hoppe. X. Correction of the Foregoing ‘*Corrections”; by Dr. Ulrici. 


Beitriige zur Kenntniss des Amerikanischen Schulwesens [Review of the St. Louis 
School Report continued through five numbers of the Gemeinniitzige Wochen- 
schrift, published at Wiirzburg, Germany], by Prof. L. Grasberger. 

Bulletin of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Nos. 4 & 5 (Feb. 
and July, 1871); published by the Academy, at Madison, Wis. 

Contents: I. List of Officers of the Academy. II. Executive Proceedings of 
the Fourth Meeting. ILI. Scientific Communications presented at the Fourth 
Meeting. IV. Executive Proceedings at the Fifth Meeting. V. Scientific Com- 
munications presented at the Fifth Meeting. [Sent us by Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Presi- 
dent of the Academy.] 
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Jahres Bericht ither die Dorotheenstaedtische Real-Schule. 1870 and 1871. 


The Report for 1870 contains, besides the school advertisement, a learned arti- 
cle by Dr. F. Frederichs, principal of the school, on Berkeley’s Idealism. This 
is followed in the Report for 1871 by a discussion of the Phenomenal Idealism of 
Berkeley and of Kant, a contribution also by Dr. Frederichs. These articles 
belong to the wide-spread movement occasioned by the translation of Berkeley’s 
chief work by Dr. Ueberweg and the polemical articles of Dr. Collyns Simon, of 
which we have spoken in vol. v., p. 283, of this Journal. 

La ars della Scuole Italiane. Anno ii., vol. iii., disp. 1, 2 & 3; vol. iv., disp. 
1&2. Firenze: M. Cellini. 1871. 

Contents No. 1—I. Acts of the Literary and Philosophical Society: (a) The 
Future of Metaphysical Speculation ; (4) Letter on the same topic. II. The Inca- 
pacity of the Human Will, and other Hypotheses of the Materialists (T. Collyns 
Simon, LL.D.), being a Letter to Dr. Herzen, author of Physiological Analysis of 
the Free Human Will. Il. Ethics of Positive Philosophy: Speculations on the 
Intention, the Moral Good, and the Useful (Prof. G. Barzellotti). IV. Philo- 
sophical and Literary Notice on anes First Principles of a Theory of Con- 
sciousness (Prof. Luigi Ferri). 

Contents No. 2—I. Acts of the Literary and Philosophical Society: (a) Act of 
approval of three MSS.; (6) Influence of Philosophy on the German National 
Spirit (Dr. Giuseppe Desours, of Tournay). II. Philosophical Conversations 
(Prof. F. Bonatelli). III. Incapacity of the Human Will, and other Hypotheses 
of the Materialists (T. Collyns Simon, LL.D.) IV. Analysis and Criticism of 
New Works; Literary and Philosophical Notices (Prof. Luigi Ferri). 

Contents No. 3—I. Acts of the Literary and Philosophical Society : (a) Philo- 
sophical themes; (+) Literary themes; (c) The Philosophy of Religion--(1) The 
Intinite its own Limit, (2) The Conception of Life applied to God, (3) Recon- 
sideration of the Conception of the Infinite, (4) The Real Relation of the Creator 
to the Created, (5) General Treatment of the Divine Attributes, (6) Conclusion. 
IL. Incapacity of the Human Will, and other Hypotheses of the Materialists (‘T. 
Collyns Simon, LL.D.) III. The Circle of Science (Profs. Bonatelli and Mamia- 
ni). IV. Analysis and Critical Notices of New Works; Literary and Philoso- 
phical Notices. V. Index to vol. iii. 

Vol. IV., No. 1— Contents: I. Summary of Acts of the Society for the Promo- 
_ tion of Philosophy and Letters. If. Philosophical Conversations. III. Letter 
of T. Collyns Simon to Dr. Herzen on the “Limitations of the Human Will, and 
other Hypotheses of Materialists.””> IV. Theory of Relation: (a) Reid’s Doctrine 
and its Insufficiency ; (6) Theories of contemporaneous English Psychologists; 
(c) The Facts of Perception newly Examined; (d) Other Distinctions solving 
the Difficulty and confirming the New Doctrine; (e) Objections Answered; (f) 
Facts of Reception. V. Ethics of Positive Philosophy (continued); VI. Analy- 
sis of New Works. VII. Philosophical and Literary Notices. 

No. 2— Contents: I. Summary of Acts of Philosophical Society. II. Human 
Cognition. III. Notes on the Article on Relation and Perception. IV. Influence 
of Philosophy on the German National Spirit. V. Theory of the Objectivity 
of the Idea, by Count Terenzio Mamiani. VI. Analysis and Criticism of New 
Works. 

WORKS OF C. A. WERTHER, DR. PHIL. 
1. Die Krafte der Unorganische Natur in ihrer Einheit und Entwickelung. Des- 

sau, 1852. 


2. Was ist Lebenskraft? Versuch einer Antwort auf diese Frage. Dessau, 1854. 
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3. Lebens-Seelen-und Geisteskraft, oder die Krifte der Organischen Natur in ihrer 
Ejinheit und Entwickelung. Erster Theil: Die Pflanze und das Thier. Halle, 
1860. 

4. Zweiter Theil: Der Mensch als Geisteges Individuum nach seiner Bildung und 
Entwickelung auf der Grundlage der Natur. Nordhausen, 1867. 


The above-named works constitute a complete sketch of Philosophy in out- 
line. Commencing with the Inorganic, our author—after an introduction in 
which he justifies his method of investigation and discusses the various stand- 
points and categories useg in a Philosophy of Nature—considers, first, the forces 
which constitute matter or manifest it, such as magnetism, electricity, chemical 
affinity, &c.; second, the forces which move matter. The former forces are the 
static ones that give form and shape to matter; the latter forces relate to mo- 
tion as well in molecules as in masses. 

Ascending from the Inorganic, Dr. Werther grapples with the problem: What 
is organism or vital force? Sharply discriminating this from the mechanical and 
physical realms of force, he comes to the wider and deeper idea that subordinates 
those spheres and exhibits itself as final cause. 

The “* Absolute force’’ he defines as self-determination. To this not merely 
the Inorganic and the Organic realms are necessary, but the realm of Mind. He 
traces step by step the organic forces through the life of the Plant and through 
that of the Animal until its elevation to consciousness. The struggle for self- 
revelation, checked in the lower forms, at length achieves its purpose. 

A sketch of Man as a *‘ pneumatic individual’’—i.e. as a being of instinct, a 
mere soul—is followed by a portrayal of his higher life in the activities of think- 
ing and willing. Thought and will are the polar manifestation of the psychical 
force, or, as he calls it, the ** pneumatic” force. ‘‘ As thought, the conscious 
activity represents the objectivated multiplicity in the unity of the subject; as 
will, it represents the unity of the subject in a determinateness of objectivated 
multiplicity.” Thus they are two antithetic activities, inseparably connected 
and in continual reciprocal action. There are three stages of progress in the 
perfection of the soul-power. I. The thinking activity reaches only the phase of 
forming judgments, of joining predicates to subjects— the descriptive stage— 
while the corresponding development of the will manifests itself only in moving 
to realize purposes, i.e. simple ends and aims. It is the interaction of this stage 
of the will with that of the thinking that elevates it to the next higher, that of 
the reflecting thinking and the willing in accordance with principles. II. Here sub- 
jectivity begins to assert an equal right with objectivity. Thinking by its activ- 
ity develops abstractions, and posits them as the truth of the objective. To will 
to realize a purpose is a free act; no inorganic or merely organic being can do 
this: only abeing possessed of a soul can form purposes. But it is far in advance 
of that stage to be able to will one’s action in conformity to principles. Through 
the mediation of this form of will with the thinking that reflects, the psychical 
power rises to the third and highest stage of development: III. The thinking 
activity of Reason and the activity of the Will for the realization of Ideals, are 
the highest antithesis of the soul-power. In the activity of Reason the antithesis 
of subject and object is reconciled, and objectivity comes to be a moment of sub- 
jectivity which proves itself the Absolute form. The thinking Reason stands in 
unity with Faith, and seizes the revelation of the Infinite Unity in the Finite by 
means of thought-representations, while Faith seizes the same through the liv- 
ing sacrifice of the individual to this Revelation. All thinking and knowing is 
brought toa unity; and thus Science is formed. The Will becomes ethical in 
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adopting as its principle the absolute ideal, and thus also becomes free. This 
ideal is self-determination. The threefold combination of individuals gives rise 
to the manifestation of the Family, the State, the Christian Religion. The pro- 
cess of completely realizing this unfolds successively the course of human his- 
tory. - Arrived at this point, our author pauses and takes a rapid survey of ‘the 
phases that enter now into this highest unity. 

It will be observed that the peculiarity of Dr. Werther’s exposition consists in 
uniting the theoretical and practical sides of Mind and treating their development 
as the result of reciprocal action. Other branches of the Hegelian school treat 
first the ‘Theoretical and then the Practical. A certain resemblance to the popu- 
lar methods in which subjects of natural science are treated, is also observable, 
and makes a vivid impression on the reader. 


La Morale nella Filosofia Positiva: studio critico di Giacomo Barzellotti, Pro- 

fessore diFilosotia nel R. Liceo Dante di Firenze. Florence: 1871. 

We have already spoken in this journal (vol. v., p. 94) of the great revival of 
Philosophy in Italy, and of the two centres of its activity, Florence and Naples. 
Among the most notable philosophical laborers in Florence is Professor Barzel- 
lotti, author of the critique above named. In his handling of the subject, one is 
very strongly reminded of Cousin’s method. He investigates the ideas of experience 
and law as they have been presented in the Positivist school; then unfolds the 
two extremes of opinion on the subject of free will, and how the positivists essay 
amiddle ground. Alexander Bain’s analysis of the physical and psychological 
conditions accompanying volition is stated and criticised. John Stuart Mill’s 
theory of volition passes next under review. The concepts of cause and force are 
investigated: ‘‘ psychology becomes in the English school a natural history of 
the mind.” 

In Part Second the author investigates the subject of final causes and motives, 
sketching the history of discussion on this subject, and drawing distinctions be- 
tween the intuitive and wtilistic schools. Absolute obligation is contrasted with 
materialistic theories. The inductive system of morality, taught by the positiv- 
ists and illustrated in the writings of Mr. Lecky, is well defined as regards its 
outcome. Theories of happiness, utilitarianism, methods of investigation, are dis- 
cussed. The prevailing method in Germany after Kant is Reduction; in Eng- 
land after Bacon, is Analysis. The method of Reduction does not seek the rela- 
tion of psychical activity to its organs—of Psychology to Physiology—but the 
relation of the various forms of psychical activity to each other and to a common 
foundation, Feeling. Association is the fundamental psychological law in the 
English school. 

In Part Third our author takes leave of the English —having discussed suffi- 
ciently the old writers, Hobbes, Cudworth, Clarke, Locke, Butler, Hutcheson, 
Hume, Price, Paley, Brown, and Bentham, as well as the contemporary moral- 
ists, Mill, Bain, Spencer, and others. He turns now to the theory of Comte 
himself and the French positivists. Their system of ‘“‘social physics’? makes im- 
possible any science of Character. The abstract universal of society annuls each 
individual as effectively as the abstract force of the correlationists destroys the 
identity of particular forces. 

With some important remarks as to the future direction of investigation, the 
book closes. 


Introduzione alla Filosofia della Storia: Lezioni di A. Vera, raccolte e publicate 
con l’approvazione dell’autore da Raffaele Mariano. Florence: 1869. 


In this work the Philosophy of History is worked up with admirable intro- 
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ductions calculated to initiate the reader into all the great philosophical ques- 
tions. It deserves to be translated into English as a primer of Speculative 
Philosophy. 

ium Logik zum selbstunterricht und zur Benuptzun: ortrige au 
und Gymnasien. H. Ulrici. (2d ed. aad 

Leipzig: T. O. Weigel, 1872. ‘ 

In the author of this work, Dr. Ulrici, is recognized one of the editors of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik, published at Halle. As may 
be supposed, the author embodies in this book the results of his investigations 
as Professor of Philosophy at the University of Halle. He claims in this work 
to have mapped out a reform in Logic in its trunk and limbs, and to have com- 
pleted, for the first time, a firm foundation for the same. He combats, as unten- 
able, not only Hegel’s identification of Logic and Metaphysics, but also the more 
recent attempts of Trendelenburg and others to fuse logic with the theory of 
knowledge (or Psychology). He does this on the ground that before a theory of 
cognition or a system of Metaphysics can be treated, there must be a preceding 
investigation into the general laws, norms and forms of thought as such, and 
by this means the question is settled whether and how far we are justified to 
assume as belonging to us a faculty of cognizing things in respect to their meta- 
physical conditions. 

The Finite and the Infinite. By Theophilus Parsons. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers, 1872. (From Soule, Thomas & Winsor, St. Louis.) 

Contents: What is Matter? The Belief in God; The Natural Intellectual Fac- 
ulties ; The Spiritual Intellectual Faculties; The Natural and Spiritual A ffec- 
tional Faculties; The Idea of God; God an Infinite Person; Man as Immortal; 
Freedom; Our Life our own, and yet God’s Life; What is the Preparation for 


another Life? The Providence of God; Revelation; Succession of Revelations; 
Correspondence; Ancient Churches; The Bible; First and Second Christian 
Revelations; Swedenborg; Spiritism; Who receive the Latest Revelation; The 
Word of God cannot pass away ; Future Revelations ; He comes with Power and 
with great Glory. 


The To-morrow of Death, or the Future Life according to Science. By Louis Fi- 
uier. Translated from the French by R. Crocker. Boston: Roberts 
rothers. 1872. (From Soule, Thomas & Winsor, St. Louis.) 
Contents—Chapters I. to X-XIII.: Man the result of a triple alliance of Body, 
Soul, and Life; Death Analyzed; Where the Superhuman Body dwells; Re- 
incarnation of the Wicked and of Infants; The Planets as Inhabited; Mercury, 
Mars, and Venus; Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune; Order of the Develop- 
ment of Life in the Planets—Vegetables, Animals, and Man; Attributes of the 
Planetary Man; The Superhuman after Death; The Sun the definitive Home of 
Souls that have reached the highest stage of the Celestial Hierarchy; The Solar 
Rays are Emanaiions of Spiritual Beings who dwell in the Sun; Sun-Worship 
among various Nations ancient and modern; Relations that Subsist between 
Ourselves and the Superhumans; The Soul of Animals; The Plant as a Living 
Being ; Proofs of the Plurality of Human Existences and Incarnations; The 
innate Ideas of Locke [!! py251, M. Figuier is made to say by the translator, 
“The English philosopher Locke immortalized himself by the discovery that 
the human understanding has ideas called ‘‘ innate,” that is, ideas that we bring 
“with us into life’’], and Dugald Stewart’s principle of Causality, are explicable 
only on the hypothesis of a Plurality of Lives; Answer to Objections; Ethical 
Results of his Theory. 


